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CONTEMPORARY REALISM AND EDUCATION 


J. B. SHOUSE 
Marshall College 


Realism is a term to which some degree of ambiguity might easily 
attach. It is, therefore, desirable that in the very beginning some 
easily read illustrations be provided of the use of the word as under- 
stood in this paper. 

“As the realist sees it, an object can perfectly well exist without 
being known; to any object, it is a pure accident whether it ever 
becomes known. And if all the mentality in the world could be 
obliterated, there would be many things in the world—perhaps most 
things—to which that event would make no manner of difference.” 
“Realism maintains that the universe is composed of a larger or 
smaller number of ‘reals’ that exist in and for themselves inde- 
pendently of any relation to mind.’ “The new realism is a revival 
of what has been referred to as the ‘antiquated metaphysics, which 
talks about existence per se, out of all relation to minds.’’”’ “In 
opposition to the idealistic view of relations as internal or organic, 
constituted by the knowing mind, it is insisted that relations are 
external, and do not affect the nature of the things or terms related.’’* 
“Usually the argument of the realists has been directed against the 
type of idealism that attempts to interpret reality in terms of the 
consciousness of finite individuals. But it also maintains that real 
things possess a being outside and in a real sense independent of 
the absolute experience of God.” “In the more modern epistemologi- 
cal-metaphysical theory it is the doctrine that reality exists apart 


‘Hocking, W. E.: Types of Philosophy, page 334. 

*Creighton, J. E.: Encyclopedia Americana. Article on Realism. 
*Perry, R. B.: Present Philosophical Tendencies, page 306. 
‘Seth, James: English Philosophers, page 362. 
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from its presentation, or conception, by consciousness; or that if, 
as a matter of fact, it has no separate existence to the divine con- 
sciousness, it is not in virtue of anything appertaining to conscious- 
ness as such.”5 

It must not be assumed that all contemporary realists see eye to 
eye. If they have their essential point in common, they also have 
their individual variations. For example, Woodbridge notes his own 
position in the following fashion: “I have, consequently, often called 
myself a realist, and one of a very naive sort. But calling names 
seems to have parallel consequences, whether oneself or others be 
the object. One is not always comfortable with his associates. The 
linking name is not a marriage ring symbolizing community of bed 
and board. Yet I confess a sympathy with all realists of whatever 
stripe, even the mediaeval and the literary.” And Bertrand Russell 
says of himself: “I have been in the past a realist, and I remain a 
realist as regards sensation, but not as regards memory or thought.” 

Woodbridge and Russell are chosen as illustrations because of 
their significance for the later portions of this paper. Their restric- 
tions on their self-placement as realists are not to be taken too seri- 
ously.* In spite of apparent reluctance to declare himself an out- 
and-out realist, Woodbridge actually does commit himself definitely 
and pithily: “There is, for example, an ancient question, whether a 
rose is red when it is not seen. The answer has always seemed to 
me to be: a red rose is.” And concerning Russell, A. K. Rogers 
says: “On the whole, the outstanding figure of the new realism is 
probably that of Bertrand Russell.’’® 

It is customary to regard realism as primarily a reaction against 
idealism.'° Indeed, if in any degree realism fails to apply itself 
constructively to consideration of major social activities such as edu- 
cation, that lack might be ascribed to the concentration of realists 
upon their hymn of hatred for idealism, their attacks upon its sus- 
pected subjectivism and absolutism. 

It seems to the writer, nevertheless, that realism offers also a cor- 
rective for certain unacceptable aspects of naturalism, and that it 
is as much a reaction against naturalism as it is against idealism. 


‘Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Article on Realism. 
“Woodbridge, F. J. E.: Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, page 419. 

"Analysis of Mind, page 20. 

‘Encyclopedia Americana, for example, in its latest editions (copyright, 1932) 
still retains both names in its list of leading realists. 

*English and American Philosophy Since 1800, page 429. 

“A prime illustration may be found in Arthur O. Lovejoy: “A Temporalistic 
Realism.” Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, page 85. 
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It is true that Horne asserts that “the current form of materialism 
is realism, which holds that the world of reality is independent of 
any knowledge of it whatsoever.”!! But on the other hand, Patrick 
points out that “the new realism is thus inconsistent with both ma- 
terialism and dualism and with that extreme form of spiritualism 
which affirms that nothing exists except mind.’?2 “As regards stuff 
it (realism) may be materialistic, spiritualistic or dualistic, though 
today it is more likely to be spiritualistic.”"* At all events here are 
evidences that contemporary realism is not merely an opponent of 
idealism, but that it also has cross relations with other philosophies.'* 

This is perhaps best portrayed briefly in the treatment of Perry: 
“As has already appeared, realism is nevertheless in agreement with 
naturalism, idealism, and pragmatism respecting many important 
doctrines. With naturalism, for example, it maintains the unim- 
peachable truth of the accredited results of science, and the inde- 
pendence of physical nature of knowledge; with idealism it main- 
tains the validity and irreducibility of logical and moral science; and 
with pragmatism, the practical and empirical character of the 
knowledge process, and the presumptively pluralistic constitution 
of the universe.’’!® 

A point of agreement and a point of disagreement between realism 
and idealism are pointed out by Horne, as a further example. “Ideas 
are not true because they work; they work, if they work at all, be- 
cause they are true. This view is held by realists and idealists 
alike. Realists and idealists differ, not in their theory of truth, 
but in their theory of reality,’”’¢ 

“We can begin to state the difference between realism and ideal- 
ism,” says Russell, “in terms of this opposition of contents and 
objects (of thought). Speaking quite roughly and approximately, 
we may say that idealism tends to suppress the object, while realism 
tends to suppress the content.’”!7 Yet Russell shows that his realism 
is not utterly opposed to idealism at every point: “In certain respects 
the views which I shall be setting forth approximate to materialism; 
in certain others they approximate to its opposite.” “The stuff 

“Horne, H. H.: “An Idealistic Philosophy of Education.” Kadelpian Review, 
November, 1932. 

"Patrick, G. T.: The World and Its Meaning, page 369. 

*Boodin, J. E.: “Pragmatic Realism.” Monist, Vol. 20, page 603. 

“Montague calls his version of realism “animistic materialism.” Pratt con- 
fesses to some leaning toward personalism. See their respective contributions to 
Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. I1. 

*As in 3, page 272. 

“Horne, H. H.: The Democratic Philosophy of Education, page 501. 

“As in 7, page 19. 

*Ibid., page 34. 
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of which the world of our experience is composed is, in my belief, 
neither mind nor matter, but something more primitive than either. 
Both mind and matter seem to be composite, and the stuff of which 
they are compounded lies in a sense between the two, in a sense above 
them both, like a common ancestor.”"® “I contend that the ultimate 
constituents of matter are not atoms or electrons, but sensations, 
and other things similar to sensations as regards extent and dura- 


tion.”*° Sensations are what is common to the mental and the phys- 
ical worlds; they may be defined as the intersection of mind and mat- 
ter.”*!. “All our data, both in physics and psychology, are subject 


to psychological causal laws; but physical causal laws, at least in 
traditional physics, can only be stated in terms of matter, which is 
both inferred and constructed, never a datum. In this respect 
psychology is closer to what actually exists.” 

Without going into detail respecting the type of psychology favored 
by the new realists, we may, for our purpose, be content with 
Patrick’s judgment that it is not far removed from behaviorism as 
a psychology." There is nothing in the objective study of psychology 
that is repugnant to an idealist. Indeed, laws of learning based on 
such method of study are highly acceptable. It is the extension of 
behaviorism into the position of a sole and only true method of 
study, and thence into a philosophy, that idealists oppose. 

On the whole, Russell commends the behaviorists. But he dis- 
agrees with them in part. “But if, as I have urged, the physical 
world itself, as known, is infected through and through with sub- 
jectivity, if, as the theory of relativity suggests, the physical universe 
contains the diversity of points of view which we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as distinctively psychological, then we are brought 
back by this different road to the necessity for trusting observations 
which are in an important sense private. . . . The behaviorist phi- 
losophy of psychology, though in many respects admirable from the 
point of view of method, appears to me to fail in the last analysis 
because it is based upon an inadequate philosophy of physics.’’?* 
Russell objects to the behavioristic tendency “to adopt what is essen- 
tially a materialistic position, as a matter of method, if not of meta- 
physics,” on the ground that apparently “physics does not assume 
the existence of matter” at present.*° 





*Ibid., page 10. 
“Ibid., page 121. 
"Ibid., page 144. 
*Ibid., page 308. 
*As in 12, page 278. 
*As in 7, page 230. 
*Ibid., preface. 
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In his chapter entitled “A Realistic Philosophy of Life,”** Perry, 
also, goes far toward relieving us of any impression that realism 
is committed to a mechanistic interpretation of life. “In the first 
place, values are not absolute in the sense of being independent of 
all consciousness.. They are relative to interest or desire.” “It is 
customary to suppose that the accepted validity of mechanical laws 
somehow stands in the way of the operation of interest. But it 
would be precisely as reasonable to argue that the de facto existence 
of interests stands in the way of the operation of force and energy.” 
“There is sufficient ground, then, in reason and in fact, for asserting 
that interests operate, and the things take place because of the good 
they promote. And this, I think, is the meaning of freedom, both 
as an actuality and as a prerogative. I can and do, within limits, act 


as I will.” “Indeed, it may be said that, in a certain sense, the con- 
trol of life by moral laws takes precedence of its control by mechan- 
ical laws.” “There is nothing dispiriting in realism. It involves 


the acceptance of the given situation as it is, with no attempt to 
think or imagine it already good. But it involves no less the con- 
ception of the reality and power of life. It is opposed equally to an 
idealistic anticipation of the victory of spirit, and to a naturalistic 
confession of the impotence of spirit.” 

This is quite in agreement with Royce: “By doctrines about the 
will, to be sure, the more ethical among the realists generally try 
to correct the externality of the relation between knower and object. 
Knowledge, they say, moves will, or sets it moving itself, and here- 
upon will often alters independent object.”?7 

Another sentence from Perry’s chapter provides a transition to 
naive, uncritical, everyday realism. “It is the practical function of 
intelligence, not to read goodness into the facts, but to lay bare the 
facts in all their indifference and brutality; so that action may be 
contrived to fit them, to the end that good may prevail.” In col- 
loquial parlance, we think of realism in such terms, and that is about 
all we mean by realism. It is evident that the realism of common 
speech is only a very partial realism, is the taking of a mere detail 
of the technically defined realism of philosophy as the whole. 

This nontechnical use of the term is evident in a good deal of cur- 
rent writing about realism in education.2® As a matter of fact, 
pragmatism tends to realism in this sense, and so-called realistic 
education often turns out to possess pragmatic character. 





*As in 3, pages 329-347. 

"Royce, Josiah: The World and the Individual, Vol. I, page 70. 

*For example—“Realism in American Education,” by W. S. Learned; “Realistic 
Education,” by R. B. Raup, Progressive Education, January, 1934; “The New 
Realism in Education,” by J. J. DeBoer, Chicago Schools Journal, January, 1933. 
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But it stands out clearly in Perry’s interpretation of the realistic 
’ slant on life that the realist is quite different from the pragmatist. 
Our attention is directed toward Royce’s observation that realistic 
metaphysics conduces to a certain conservatism of thought. “In 
consequence,” writes Royce, “we may say that realism is, in its 
special contrast with other views, an interpretation of the folklore 
of being in the interests of a social conservatism. Accordingly, in 
the history of thought, realism is the metaphysic of the party of 
good order, when good order is viewed merely as something to be 
preserved. Hence, the typical conservatives, the extreme right wing 
of any elaborate social order, will generally be realistic in their 
metaphysics.’’2® 

Such characterization of the realist by an idealist might seem 
extreme were it not supported by other analyses. In his recent 
chapter on Idealism and Realism, Rogers expresses himself as fol- 
lows: “The idealist nowadays more often than not is the man who 
is dissatisfied with an industrial civilization and who proposes to 
remodel it; the realist is he who, whether reluctantly or gladly, ac- 
cepts it as inevitable.’”*° Rogers apparently regards the business- 
man as the typical realist, conservative, tough-minded. It is this 
realism, he says, “that one would be inclined to pick as most char- 
acteristic of the modern temper.” 

“Realism as a general temper of mind is a disposition to keep our- 
selves and our preferences out of our judgment of things, letting 
the objects speak for themselves. If we can say of idealism that it 
has a tendency to read the mind into nature, realism is in this respect 
its precise opposite. In the interest of allowing every object its 
full distinctive flavor, realism is inclined to depersonalize or demen- 
talize the world, to see things starkly and factually in a spirit which 
it conceives to be at once more objective and more scientific than 
that of idealism.”** 

There is nothing in this view of the “realistic philosophy of life” 
or the mood it induces to lead us to expect anything novel or up- 
setting as regards education. In fact, one might be excused for as- 
suming that realistic education will be found not far removed from 
idealistic education in general description. 

We are fortunate in finding a fairly explicit philosophy of educa- 
tion stated by so well-known a realist as Woodbridge. Three papers 
which appeared under the general title “Contrasts in Education” 


*”As in 27, page 74. 
“Rogers, Arthur Kenyon: Ethics and Moral Tolerance. 
"As in 1, page 326. 
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bore individual titles as follows: ‘Education and Evolution,” “Edu- 
cation and Philosophy,” “Education and History.”*? These papers 
constitute the clearest analysis of education by a contemporary realist 
that the writer has found. The digest which follows is no more than 
a statement of some of the most essential points. As such, it may 
readily be unfair; it should therefore be regarded as an invitation 
to read the complete papers. 

1. Education a necessity. “Nature has put into us the desire to 
fit in better, but left it to us to find out how this may be done.” 
“She has made learning and education a human necessity; the stars, 
bright as they are, she does not send to school.” “Having been pro- 
duced we are then sent to school.” 

2. Education a restraining influence. ‘How can we believe that 
education is growth or that the best system of education is that 
which removes those artificial restraints which limit the free and 
natural development of the individual? Is not education precisely 
something which does restrain and limit?” “If we speak of evolu- 
tion as natural, we must speak of education as artificial.” “Thus, 
while education is an art, it is not a luxury, but a necessity; it is not 
an ornament, but a discipline.” 

3. Certain instruments to be mastered. “It is not enough to say 
that they (men) have accomplished what they have, because they 
have minds, and that education, as a discipline, should consequently 
be a discipline of the mind.” “So for mind I substitute language, 
mathematics, and tools. These are the concretely definite means by 
which we have become what we are.” 

4. A reconstructed world. “The only solution is some different 
world, one which we seem to believe can be partially attained by edu- 
cation, by going to school.” “And schools, when seen clearly, are 
seen to be the most curious things in the world. They are protests 
against nature. They are refusals to let her do as she pleases. They 
convict her of incompetence in handling human beings. In the face 
of her evolution they hurl the defiance of education.” “Indeed, when 
considered attentively, nature and human life are seen to be pro- 
foundly antithetical.” 

5. Need for a philosophy of life. “And he (man) justifies doing 
this (making nature over) by reasons drawn from his own imagina- 
tion.” “Thus it is that by improving on nature we find ourselves 
under increasing responsibility for the kind of world into which we 
let new beings be born. How shall we justify ourselves?” “She 
(nature) has left it to human beings to decide for what purposes 
they will use these instruments to master her.” 


“Woodbridge, J. E.: Teachers College Record, Vol. 31, pages 1, 121, 339. 
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6. Education more than a necessity. “There must be a reason 
for education other than the necessity of it, in terms of which reason 
education is properly defined. How to educate, when philosophers 
raise that question, is pretty sure to involve a problem of morals.” 

7. Education a matter of faith. “In the first place it is a faith 
hard to uproot.” “I believe in the teacher is humanity’s unchanging 
creed.” “It is faith in education and not the speculations of phi- 
losophy which turns human life into an essentially moral life.” ‘The 
faith that we are considering would seem, therefore, to imply that 
there is something in us worth saving.” “Finally, education begets 
its own faith in spite of all philosophies.” 

8. School and society. “The school takes people out of society, 
does something to them, and sends them back again.” “If they 
(teachers) are humane, they make the transition from society to 
school as gentle and painless as possible, and fill the school with 
imitations of society in order that we may feel at home.” 

9. Experience and ideas. “Their chief and ultimate concern is, 
however, to induct us into a world of new ideas.” “So they try to 
bring our experience up to the level of their ideas. That is the 
whole duty of teaching.” “The world of ideas in the school is, thus, 
in a very real sense, a world foreign to the experience of the stu- 
dents. Their experience must be brought up to the level of it.” 
“For this bringing of experience up to the level of existing ideas 
often results in attaching an unexpected experience to an idea. . . . 
This is the fertile source of reforms in education and revolutions 
in the intellectual life.” 

10. The new attitude in education. “We are trying to create a 
new attitude of mind in education. We are trying to think about 
it in a new way. We are trying to think about it in terms that are 
personal, humanitarian, and psychological. Our interest is in those 
we teach far more than it is in what we teach them.” 

11. The educational revolution. “The question is really whether 
it is better to educate with an emphasis on persons rather than on 
subjects. The revolution means that shift in emphasis.” “We see 
that the problem of combining respect for learning and respect for 
persons is vastly complicated by our history. Respect for persons 
is what the old education neglected. It would be a pity, would it 
not, if the new should neglect respect for learning? Which, after all, 
is more important? Education seems to be brought face to face 
with that question at the last.” “Perhaps by making what we study 
more important than ourselves, we find ourselves unexpectedly im- 
portant in the accomplishment of our pilgrimage.” 
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It has been assumed that Woodbridge’s analysis of education re- 
flects his philosophy of life—realism. ‘One who offers a philosophy 
of education offers first a philosophy of life, and then, with it, a 
formula for bringing life into conformity with that philosophy.”** 
Or as Dewey puts it: “The most penetrating definition of philosophy 
which can be given is, then, that it is the theory of education in its 
most general phases.”*+ Or as Horne summarizes Dewey: “A phil- 
osophical theory which makes no differences in educational practice 
must be artificial.”*® 

This assumption is perhaps a bit unfair to Woodbridge inasmuch 
as he contends, in his second paper, that educational practice should 
not be—at least consciously—reflective of a particular philosophy. 
“Deciding first on a philosophy and then proceeding to teach in terms 
of it is about the worst thing that one can do. The reason is quite 
simple. When education is founded on a philosophy and bent to 
serve its purposes, education is pretty sure to be sectarian.” 

The important question is one of fact. Is Woodbridge’s analysis 
of education consistent with the philosophy of life which is charac- 
teristic of realism? It is the view of this paper that Woodbridge’s 
educational ideas (as far as they are presented) are just about what 
might be expected from a realist—or an idealist or a scientific nat- 
uralist, for that matter. They would not satisfy a pragmatist or a 
psychological naturalist.26 On the whole, it constitutes an excellent 
summary of more or less traditional thought about education, with a 
consciousness of a transition in progress, but with less positiveness 
and clearness about the new program than about the old. 

There really appear to be two varieties of realistic attitude—the 
conservative and the iconoclastic. The realist of the first type finds 
himself accepting things as they seem to be, going along with them, 
working under given conditions. He of the second type claims to 
see things as they truly are; he finds himself seeing things quite 
otherwise (and usually as less meritorious) than as commonly ac- 
cepted. 

I recall a childhood story illustrative of this second type of realistic 
temper. The king was approached by tailors who proposed to make 
him garments of the rare quality of invisibility to the unworthy. 
The king was worried that he himself could see no cloth, but he 





“Shouse, J. B.: “The Place of Postulates in a Philosophy of Education,” 
Education, December, 1931. 

“Dewey, John: Democracy and Education, 386. 

“As in 16, page 462. 

“For distinction between “scientific naturalist” and “psychological naturalist” 
see Shouse, J. B.: “Cross Connections Among Philosophies Affecting Education.” 
Peabody Journal of Education, May, 1933. 
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chose to profess admiration. The court followed the lead, loudly 
approving the king’s new costumes. During a great procession the 
populace gossiped much about the magnificence of the royal robes. 
All but a.small boy, who broke up the party by lustily calling out, 
“Oh, see the king in his underclothes.” The boy was a realist in 
spirit; he could accept things only as he saw them. 

The realist of this type will insist that he is not more pessimistic 
than the truth requires. Indeed, he will probably declare himself an 
optimist, frank facing of facts being the first step toward meliora- 
tion. One must not suspect that such realist wishes to drag things 
through the dirt. One must credit him with the intention of intel- 
lectual honesty. As realist he seeks only to destroy false gods. 

Bertrand Russell is essentially of this temper in respect to edu- 
cational matters. His most comprehensive discussion of such prob- 
lems is found in a comparatively recent volume—Education and the 
Modern World.** 

“Children should not be forbidden to swear—not because it is de- 
sirable that they should swear, but because it is desirable that they 
should think that it does not matter whether they do or not, since 
this is a true proposition.’’** 

Russell sees evil results in the present school teaching of (or fail- 
ure to teach) sex facts, but is also constrained to admit that “in 
spite of the evils of the present system it is not easy, short of a com- 
plete change in the whole moral code, to imagine any system free 
from grave objections.’*® He does not advocate sex looseness at all, 
even when most critical of what has been done (or not done) by 
the schools. “In such ways most people tend to a greater freedom in 
action than in theory. Therefore, in advocating any degree of sex 
freedom it is always necessary to remember that the freedom which 
will be taken is likely to exceed that which is advocated.”*® As one 
reads, one realizes that the attitude on this question is not one of 
indifference. Russell may desire the same results the school desires, 
but sees such a gap between what the school desires and the results 
obtained by the school that he cannot be satisfied. For him, the essen- 
’ tial fact is what is actually happening in the face of the school’s 
position. He therefore pleads for sex instruction of a far franker 
type than that now common. 


“New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1932. Published in England under 
the title Education and the Social Order. 

*“Ibid., page 59. 

“Ibid., page 118. 

“Ibid., page 113. 
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Highly critical of religion and of the social influence of the reli- 
gious institution, Russell nevertheless regards religious instruction 
as a highly important matter. “I find myself at one with the ortho- 
dox as opposed to what are called ‘liberal’ thinkers: it seems to me 
that the questions whether there is a God and whether we persist 
after death are important, and that it is well to think as truly as 
possible on these matters.”*! But one must not imagine for one min- 
ute that Russell is in agreement with orthodox teachings on these 
questions, or wants them extended. The importance of the questions 
is gauged by the magnitude of the error he judges the church to be 
making. “How can you teach them (children) to be good, I should 
reply, if you habitually and deliberately lie to them on a subject of 
the greatest importance?’*? And so he is militantly antireligious 
because he cannot bear to see what he regards as evils taught as 
goods. 

One further example—the teaching of patriotism—and we are 
ready to draw a conclusion. “Patriotism, in intention, and in the 
thoughts of those who advocate it, is a thing which is very largely 
good.”*3 “Most of the teaching of patriotism, while intellectually 
misguided, is morally innocent.’** Children should be taught the 
truth; the truth of history should be the same for all nations. “The 
idea that what is taught to children should, if possible, be true is, I 
know, very subversive, and in some of its applications even illegal.’’*® 
Russell cannot agree to the teaching of what he regards as bun- 
combe of the good old conventional type, in the name of patriotism. 

These illustrations, chosen to sample Russell’s views on education, 
sound like radicalism of an extreme type. Call him a radical, if you 
so desire, in respect to his opinions on this and that. But that does 
not make him unconservative in the field of educational theory. 
Indeed, except that he would sometimes substitute yes for no because 
of his particular social opinions, he has no educational doctrine to 
offer. He questions the truth of much of what has been taught, the 
wisdom of teaching some of it, and the sincerity of teachers in some 
cases. These are vital questions. But, even if we should allow 
Russell to speak ex cathedra on such questions, we should still have 
to say that he manifests no unusually adequate conception of the 
nature of education. He is concerned solely with the inculcation 
of certain beliefs vice other beliefs. He is a doctrinaire, but not an 


“Ibid., page 109. 
“Ibid., pages 102-103. 
“lbid., page 130. 
“Tbid., page 136. 
“Ibid., page 134. 
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educational thinker. His range is limited; he offers no new subject 
matter, no new theory of method, no new formulation of objectives. 
He is, from the standpoint of contributions to educational thought, 
anything but an innovator. 

“Although the conception of knowledge as a thing desirable on 
its own account still lingers in universities, and among a few belated 
philosophers (of whom I am one), various things have happened 
which have completely changed the current view of education.’ 
This is a prelude to more or less lamentation over the practical, 
utilitarian nature of present-day education (as he sees it). Cer- 
tainly nothing new or radical here. 

“Considered sub specie aeternitatis, the education of the individual 
is to my mind a finer thing than the education of the citizen; but 
considered politically, in relation to the needs of the time, the edu- 
cation of the citizen must, I fear, take first place.’’4? 

“For all these reasons, reforming educators tend, and I think tend 
rightly, towards greater freedom in the school. I do not think, how- 
ever, that freedom in school can be erected into an absolute princi- 
ple.”** Cleanliness for health reasons, punctuality, respect for 
others’ property rights, routine regularity about many things—these 
are examples of desirable limitation on freedom that are pointed out 
by Russell. “For the present, compulsory attendance in class is likely 
to be necessary in the great majority of cases.’”*® “Individualism, 
although it is important not to forget its just claims, needs, in a 
densely populated industrial world, to be more controlled, even in 
individual psychology, than in former times.’ 

I make no attempt to minimize the importance of Russell’s obser- 
vations about education. I have aimed only to show that, when we 
move away from his essential social beliefs, we find, for the most 
part, rather commonplace observations about education, acceptable 
to most of us. 


“Tbid., page 193. 
“Ibid., page 27. 
“Ibid., page 33. 
“Ibid., page 41. 
*Ibid., page 236. 





THE ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


C. A. HARPER 
Illinois State Normal University 

The bill authorizing the establishment of a normal university was 
signed by Governor Bissell on the final day of the legislative session 
of 1857 (February 18). The vote on the measure was thirty-nine 
to twenty-five in the House and sixteen to four in the Senate. The 
passage of this bill was the culmination of more than a decade of 
agitation for the establishment of an institution to prepare teachers 
for the state. 

The decade 1850 to 1860 was one of tremendous expansion in IIli- 
nois. The frontier scheme of things was giving away quickly to 
modern practices, attitudes, and ideals. This was the decade of the 
coming of the railroad, the rise of towns, wide application of horse- 
drawn farm machinery, diversified agriculture, the lyceum, the be- 
ginning of the exploitation of our coal resources, the appearance of 
the metropolitan daily, the traveling salesman, agricultural societies, 
the temperance movement, and the free-school law. [Illinois was 
rapidly becoming the greatest agricultural state in the union, and 
was laying, with a rush, the foundations for a great industrial com- 
monwealth. 

Illinoisans were in an expansive frame of mind, and their vision 
took in an abundance of horizon. They were, moreover, pathetically 
optimistic in regard to what public education might do for the people. 

The act of February 18 established a normal university. This was 
a strange combination of words to the Easterner in 1857, but was 
meaningful in the prairie state. There had been prolonged agitation 
and powerful support from the Illinois farmers and teachers for an 
institution to prepare teachers for the common schools and to head 
the educational interests of the state. For a long time this institu- 
tion had not been spoken of as a normal school. It was only after 
1855 that the State Teachers Association came to use the word “nor- 
mal” in urging it before the public. Moreover, the Industrial League 
had loyally come to the support of the idea of a teachers’ univer- 
sity. In fact, Turner and his followers had insisted all along that 
the teacher-training department was to be the first and most impor- 
tant in their proposed industrial university. There was also a college 
and seminary fund to be used, and there must be no doubt about the 
legality of using this money. Nothing could be more natural, there- 
fore, than to call the new institution a normal university. 
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The fourth section of the original charter is worth considering 
carefully. It reads: “The object of the said normal university shall 
be to qualify teachers for the common schools of the state by im- 
parting instruction in the art of teaching in all branches of study 
which pertain to common school education, in the elements of natural 
sciences, including agricultural chemistry and animal and vegetable 
physiology, in the fundamental laws of the United States, and the 
state of Illinois, in regard to the rights and duties of citizens, and in 
such other studies as the Board of Education may from time to time 
prescribe.” 

There is ample evidence for believing that Illinois contemplated 
something much larger and more inclusive than the New England 
normal school. Principal Hovey, in analyzing the Normal Univer- 
sity Act, says: “The legislature meant to create such an institution 
as should be fit to stand at the head of the great common school 
interests of Illinois. It meant to furnish a means of keeping alive 
professional enthusiasm, of suggesting and disseminating better 
methods of instruction, and of improving the course of study in the 
free schools.” 

There was a decided conviction that the new institution should 
analyze the problems and needs of the state and meet these by edu- 
cating teachers fit to cope with the existing situation. A case in 
point is shown by the needs of the Illinois farmer. The im- 
provements in transportation, the invention and manufacture of 
farm machinery, combined with increasing demand for food in the 
East and in Europe to produce in this decade a rare opportunity for 
farmers. Farming for the first time became a business, and the 
state’s greatest need was for intelligent and efficient farmers. This 
was to be given to the masses by way of the public school. The 
normal university was to train the teachers who could do this. Notice 
the fact that the charter provided for instruction in agricultural 
chemistry and animal and vegetable physiology. Where in the United 
States, in 1857, could a course be found in vegetable physiology? 
Thus it was that the Illinois State Normal University was from the 
beginning a “‘teachers college.” 

Having determined the location of the institution and employed 
E. C. Hovey for its first principal, the governing board of the Normal 
University turned its attention to the matter of an appropriate build- 
ing. Somehow or other the idea prevailed in the minds of Principal 
Hovey and the board that the building would in a real and vital 
sense typify the school. It was to be a symbol and an inspiration. 
State Superintendent William H. Powell wrote: “It must be big 
enough for the largest and finest normal school in the union. It is 
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intended to accommodate three hundred normal scholars and two 
hundred model school scholars. Situated at the junction of two of 
the greatest railroads of the state, sufficiently removed from the city 
to be clear of all contaminating influences, it is where it can be 
seen by more inhabitants of Illinois than it would have been at any 
other point in the state. Its bold and commanding appearance will 
thus be a perpetual advertisement to the whole world that Illinois 
not only recognizes universal education as a first necessity of a re- 
publican government, but has made ample provision for the special 
preparation of those upon whom the primary education of the peo- 
ple must depend.” 

The cornerstone of Old Main was laid September 29, 1857, and 
the building was finished late in the summer of 1861. When finished, 
it justified the hopes of its founders. It was indeed the very best 
building of its kind upon the continent, admirably adapted to its 
function, and imposing in appearance. There it stood, out on the 
bare prairie, alone and majestic. Scarcely a house was visible look- 
ing toward any point of the compass but the south,-where two miles 
away was the little town of Bloomington, with four or five thousand 
people. The total cost of the building was close to two hundred 
thousand dollars, and it was well worth the money. It stands today, 
the oldest building in use for normal-school purposes in America, 
and it still maintains its dignity. 

The Illinois State Normal University reached a position of leader- 
ship among the teacher-training institutions of the United States 
under the administration of Richard Edwards, 1862-1876. Edwards 
was one of the original band who fought the early battles for normal 
schools, and he deserves to rank with Pierce, Page, Tillinghast, Col- 
burn, Crosby, and Phelps. He could say with Horace Mann: “How 
vividly do I remember the time when this cause emitted its first 
glimmering twilight ray.” 

Edwards, before he came to Illinois, had been an assistant at 
Bridgewater, had been the first principal at the Salem, Massachusetts, 
normal, and also the first head of the St. Louis normal school. In his 
fourteen years as president of the Normal University, he made a 
most profound impression upon the educational life of the nation 
and gave to the institution he headed the reputation of being ortho- 
dox for administration, methods, and course of study in teacher 
preparation. It was in the period of Edwards’ administration that 
Normal University became the mother of western normals. 

The normal at Emporia, Kansas, is the best example of this process. 
In 1864, the Rev. G. C. Morse, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Kansas Normal School Board, visited in the East for the 
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purpose of securing a principal. He located and recommended L. B. 
Kellog, a graduate of the Illinois State Normal University, and at 
the time a teacher in the model school. Mr. Kellog had graduated 
from Normal University in 1864, and at the time Mr. Morse inter- 
viewed him for the Kansas position, he was merely a student who 
had been employed to assist in the training school. Yet, the recom- 
mendation of President Edwards carried sufficient weight to secure 
the appointment of this raw, inexperienced youth to the presidency 
of the new Kansas school. 

Kellog selected as his assistant principal a fellow student at Nor- 
mal, H. D. Norton. Norton was a man of rare attainments and rich 
literary gifts and made a deep impression, not only at Emporia, but 
throughout the West. In 1875, Norton was called to the position 
of vice-principal of the normal at San Jose, California, where, for 
the last ten years of his life, he was one of the best-known educators 
on the Pacific coast. In September of 1867, a model school was 
organized at Emporia and placed in charge of Mrs. J. W. Gorham, 
from the Illinois State Normal University. It was reported that 
she was “a rigid disciplinarian, a very thorough teacher, and a true 
disciple of Normal methods.” 

It was to a large degree the influence of Richard Edwards and 
the Illinois State Normal University that made normal schools re- 
spectable in the eyes of American teachers. This result was accom- 
plished partially in the National Teachers Association and its suc- 
cessor, the National Educational Association. The oratorical ability, 
the personal dignity, and the high ideals of scholarship of Edwards 
gained for him the reputation of being the most outstanding ex- 
ponent of normal schools in the country. In 1876, his was the voice 
of authority on the normal school in America when he said: “The 
American people have a thorough and permanent faith in the grand 
enterprise of education. They have noticed that the era of improve- 
ment has been contemporaneous with the active life of the normal 
schools. They have noticed that the progress of improvement in 
the philosophy and methods of education seems to have been from 
below upwards, and not from above downwards. By the influence 
of normal schools the common schools came to feel the need of im- 
provement before the need was felt to any extent in the colleges. 
The superior success, as teachers, of the graduates and pupils of 
the normal schools is marked.” 

It was also under the administration of President Edwards that 
observers from foreign countries recognized the leadership of Nor- 
mal. As early as 1864 Dr. Karl Schmidt, in his Geschichte der 
Paedagogik, writes: “At the very head of the normal schools in the 
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United States stands the Normal University of Bloomington, in the 
state of Illinois. The present principal, Mr. Richard Edwards, is 
known far and wide as a prominent, able, and in every respect bless- 
ing-working man.” An eminent English traveler and educator, after 
a visit in 1870, writes: “There is an outstanding state university 
at Normal, Illinois, for educating young men and women in the 
higher branches of a collegiate course, classical and scientific. The 
primary object is to provide teachers for the state.” 

The next period of leadership for Normal University coincides 
almost exactly with the presidency of John W. Cook, 1890-1899. 
This was the decade of the Herbartian movement. It was in this 
period that modern education was born in the United States, and, 
since Normal was the very center of Herbartian leadership, it is 
logical to assume that this was the greatest epoch in the institution’s 
story. Practically all of the leaders in the Herbartian movement 
were associated as students or faculty with Normal University. The 
most important names in this list are Charles De Garmo, Frank and 
Charles MacMurry, C. C. Van Liew, John W. Hall, John J. Wilkin- 
son, and Mrs. Lida Brown MacMurry. It was due to this group 
that education became recognized by our universities and colleges as 
coordinate in importance with law, medicine, and engineering. But 
far more important than this, their activities at Normal gave to the 
classroom teacher throughout the nation the consciousness that 
science and philosophy were at work with her and for her. 

The practical teacher was given for the first time some ideas and 
ideals which dignified and professionalized her work. The Her- 
bartian movement really “got into” American education. It jerked 
up educational practice very close to the firing line of educational 
leadership. It focused in a clear light the fundamental problems, 
the solution of which have made for educational progress ever since. 

The important point is that the Herbartians “jerked forward” 
educational theory and practice, and not that there was a tendency 
to nail it down at that level. The modern educator sometimes fails 
to see that the formalism and overemphasis on technic, which he so 
much deplores in the Herbartian movement, are merely indicative 
of the fact that it actually got to the rank and file of classroom 
teachers. The American Herbartian movement was distinctly a con- 
tribution of Illinois State Normal University. It was much more 
De Garmo, the MacMurrys, and Van Liew than it was Herbart, Ziller, 
and Rein. 

Charles De Garmo graduated from Normal University in 1873. 
From 1876 to 1883 he was in charge of one of the departments of 
the model school at Normal. In 1883, he went to Germany, and three 
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years later, having taken his Ph.D. degree at Halle, he came back to 
teach at Normal. 

Charles A. MecMurry went through the model school and grad- 
uated from the high school department at Normal in 1876. He spent 
two years in Michigan University. Afterwards he taught for a few 
years. After spending four years in Germany, at Halle and Jena, 
he received his degree at Halle. Returning to America, he taught 
three years in the Winona, Minnesota, normal. In 1892, he suc- 
ceeded his brother, Frank, as a training teacher in the Normal train- 
ing school. In 1894, he became superintendent of the practice school 
and remained in this position, with the exception of one year at 
Chicago University, until 1899. Frank M. MacMurry graduated 
from the high school department of Normal University in 1879. He 
attended the University of Michigan from 1881 to 1882 and spent 
the years 1886 to 1899 abroad, where he received his degree from 
the University of Jena. In 1891 to 1892, he was professor of peda- 
gogy and training teacher in Normal University. Charles C. Van 
Liew graduated from the University of Jena and in 1894 became the 
teacher of reading and pedagogy at Normal. From 1896 to 1897 
he was superintendent of the practice school and professor of peda- 
gogy. John W. Hall graduated from Normal University in 1890 
and was at Jena from 1892 to 1895. From 1890 to 1892 he was 
principal of the grammar grades in the model school at Normal. 
Mrs. Lida A. Brown MacMurry, the great primary teacher of the 
Herbartians, was a graduate of Normal and was in charge of its 
primary department from 1891 to 1900. John J. Wilkinson grad- 
uated from Normal University in 1885, obtained his doctor’s degree 
from Leipzig in 1898, and came to the position of supervisor of the 
practice school at Normal in 1899. 

These were the Herbartians associated with Normal University, 
and recognized as the leaders of the American movement. Harris, 
Dewey, Parker, and others were influenced by Herbartian ideas, but 
all denied that they were Herbartians, and all pointed to De Garmo, 
the MacMurrys, and the “Normal crowd” as the real hundred per 
cent Herbartians. 

One has only to make a cursory examination of the Journal of 
Addresses and Proceedings of the N. E. A. to see the dominance of 
Herbartian topics in the period from 1892 to 1898. But one must 
know the alumni and faculty of Normal University to understand 
how much of the leadership in the association was coming from Nor- 
mal. Of the National Council of Education in 1895, the mid-point 
of this period, there were thirteen of the sixteen members who were 
graduates or faculty members of that school. In the meeting of 
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1894 six out of the eight most important papers were given by 
Normalites. The decided leadership of the Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity was established by the formation and success of the National 
Herbart Society, in 1895. It may be said without exaggeration that 
the first five yearbooks of this society were publications of the Illinois 
Normal University. 

The third period of leadership for Normal University was the 
period of the administration of David Felmley, 1900 to 1930. The 
period of Felmley’s administration may be designated as the era of 
transition. It was the transition from the normal school to the 
teachers college. This was a struggle for expansion and recognition. 
There was a grave danger that the normal school would be left 
stranded on the bank of the great current of national education. 
There came a squeeze educationally and financially which made the 
new teachers colleges fight for their very existence. This was due 
very largely to the great prestige, the deserved popularity, and the 
progressive attitude of expansion on the part of the colleges and 
universities, especially the great state universities. They had at last 
recognized education as a profession and were now reaching out to 
absorb the preparation of teachers to be undertaken by their colleges 
of education. 

One of the most marked developments at Normal in this genera- 
tion was the growth of the course of study. The outstanding fea- 
tures of this expansion were: (1) the introduction of a wide range 
of elective subjects, (2) the establishment of a large number of 
differentiated curriculums, (3) the coming of the four-year teachers 
college curriculums, and (4) the guidance of a pragmatic viewpoint 
in the selection and inauguration of new courses and curriculums. 

In respect to the introduction of a very liberal selection of elective 
subjects, and the offering of several special curriculums, the Illinois 
State Normal University was a pioneer leader in this country. It 
was also a leader in keeping the teachers college true to the normal 
school ideal, and in resisting the tendency to develop teacher-training 
curriculums into the liberal arts college pattern. The stubborn in- 
dividualism and the pragmatic viewpoint of President David Felmley 
were of the highest importance in the early days of the teachers 
college movement. 

No account, however brief, of Normal’s history would be complete 
without mention of science and science education. In the early days 
the State Museum of Natural History and the State Biological Lab- 
oratories were located on the campus. In 1867, John W. Powell was 
appointed curator for the museum of natural history and professor 
of geology in the Normal University. At the time of his appoint- 
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ment he was planning an expedition to the Rocky Mountains. In 
1869, while still employed by the Normal board, he made his famous 
trip through the perilous Grand Canyon of the Colorado, which ex- 
ploit ranks with the great and daring adventures of all times. 
Powell’s successor was Stephen A. Forbes, who remained at Normal 
until 1884. The science work under Forbes was undoubtedly of true 
university caliber. His summer school of science of 1875 attracted 
the attention of the whole scientific world and offered work of grad- 
uate caliber. Buel P. Colton came to Normal in 1888 and remained 
there until his death in 1906. His contribution in the field of science 
teaching is well known. In the field of nature study Miss Alice Jean 
Patterson has made a lasting contribution, while the general science 
movement owes a considerable debt to Professors F. D. Barber and 
John L. Pricer. 

Normal University is today headed by President R. W. Fairchild. 
It has a faculty of 173 members and an enrollment of 1,850. Every 
indication points to the probability that significant contributions to 
American education may continue to emanate from Illinois State 
Normal University. 
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THE RELATION OF CERTAIN FACTORS TO THE 
SALARIES OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


DENNIS H. COOKE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
and 
LIONEL R. BROTHERS 


Many studies have shown the factors related to, or in a measure 
the factors which determine, the salaries of white teachers, but no 
attempt has been made to study, in an organized way, the factors 
related to the salaries of Negro teachers. In fact, it has been found 
that such factors as age, preparation, experience, and intelligence 
are quite significant determiners of white teachers’ salaries. As an 
illustration, Hinson says, “The factors of age, training, experience, 
and tenure are significant factors in determining the salaries of the 
(white) teachers in the four-year, state-accredited high schools of 
Florida, for both men and women, as shown by their combined effect 
in the multiple correlations.”! But to what extent may Negro teach- 
ers, as a general rule, expect an increase in salary with additional 
preparation and experience, or as they grow older? Do the more 
intelligent Negro teachers receive the larger salaries? In view of 
the large differences between the salaries of white and Negro 
teachers in the Southern States, it is believed that the salaries of 
the two groups of teachers are not determined by the same con- 
siderations. To be specific, the problem under investigation here is 
to find out the extent to which the salary of Negro elementary 
school teachers is determined by their age, preparation, experience, 
and intelligence. 

A total of 105 Negro rural, men and women, elementary school 
teachers were selected at random from four counties in the Southern 
States. The data regarding salary, age, preparation, and experience 
were obtained directly from the teachers by means of questionnaire 
and personal interview. All these data were checked in the office of 
the county superintendent. The preparation of the teachers was also 


"Hinson, M. R.: The Relation of the Salaries of the Teachers in the Fowr- 
Year High Schools of Florida to Their Sex, Age, Training, Experience, and 
Tenure, pp. 50-51. Master’s Thesis, Peabody College, 1925. 
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checked at the schools and colleges attended by these teachers. As 
an indication of intelligence, each teacher was given, by the same 
individual, the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination, Form A. None of the teachers were paid on 
the basis of a uniform salary schedule. There was, therefore, ample 
opportunity for variation in salary. 


TABLE I 
ZeRO-ORDER COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 








Preparation Experience Intelligence Salary 


.018+ .065 .940+ .007 —.327+.059 .270+ .061 
Preparation serait —.018+ .065 .170+ .060 .310+ .059 
Experience —. 260+ .061 - 188+ .063 
Intelligence .072+ .064 








TABLE II 
ParTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 








Coefficients of Correlation between 


Constants Age and Preparation Experience Intelligence 
Salary and Salary and Salary and Salary 








Age . 317 —.190 .176 
Preparation .278 . 206 .021 
Experience 271 .314 .130 
Intelligence 311 . 306 .216 
Age and Preparation .170 . 125 
Age and Intelligence 298 . 222 
Preparation and Experience . 250 .079 
Experience and Intelligence . 299 
Age, Preparation, and Intelligence_ .190 
Age, Preparation, and Experience. .160 
Age, Experience, and Intelligence __ 
Preparation, Experience, an 

Intelligence . 284 





SOME INDICATIONS 


In analyzing the correlation coefficients in Tables I and II, the 
following relationships should be pointed out: 

1. With the exception of the relationship between age and expe- 
rience, none of the coefficients are sufficiently large to be significant. 
The high correlation of .940 in this relationship is to be expected 
and is not particularly meaningful. 

2. In an analysis of the zero-order correlation coefficients in Table 
I it will be observed that the salary of the Negro rural elementary 
school teacher increases very slightly with the age of the teacher, 
his academic preparation, and his experience, although the reliability 
of the last relationship is subject to question. There seems to be no 
reliable relationship between the Negro teacher’s salary and his in- 
telligence. 
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3. The coefficient of multiple correlation between salary, on the 
one hand, and a combination of age, preparation, experience, and 
intelligence, on the other, is .459. This indicates that all the factors 
affecting the salary of Negro rural elementary school teachers have 
not been determined in this study. There is another factor or group 
of factors which, when taken together, is as potent in determining 
salary as is the group considered in this study. 

4. A comparison of these data with those given by Hinson for 
white teachers shows that the factors studied are not related to the 
Negro teacher’s salary in the same way that they are related to the 
salary of the white teacher. For example, Hinson found that the 
salary of the white teacher decreases with age, while this study 
shows that the salary of the Negro teacher increases slightly with 
age. He found that salary increases appreciably with training, while 
the same tendency is very slight in this study. Hinson concludes by 
saying, “The order of importance of the factors included in this 
study, as shown by the size of both the partial correlation coefficients, 
is as follows for both sexes: (1) training, (2) tenure, (3) experi- 
ence, and (4) age. The same type of comparison for the Negro 
teachers may be made from an analysis of the partial correlation 
coefficients in Table II. For example, preparation, experience, and 
intelligence are factors common, in a very small degree, to age and 
salary. When these factors are controlled or held constant the net 
correlation between age and salary is .284. Age, therefore, has the 
largest net relationship with salary, and should be given a rank of 
(1) in this respect, followed by preparation with a rank of (2), 
experience (negative relationship) with a rank of (3), and intelli- 
gence with a rank of (4). It should be pointed out that when the 
influence of age, preparation, and intelligence is eliminated the re- 
lationship between experience and salary is —.190. This indicates a 
very slight tendency, the reliability of which is questioned, for expe- 
rience among Negro teachers to be associated with small salaries. 

5. This study suggests that the salaries of Negro teachers are not 
determined by the same considerations as are the salaries of white 
teachers. For this reason a thorough, comprehensive study of factors 
influencing the salary of Negro teachers should be made. 











PICKING OUT BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY— 
SOME PRINCIPLES ° 


ESTHER STALLMANN 
Assistant Professor of Library Science, University of Tennessee 


Maybe you know a good book for a high school girl. Maybe you 
know two books for a high school boy. Maybe you know more good 
books than you have money to buy. But maybe they are not the ones 
you most ought to buy. The way to make yourself a good library 
should be to buy good books for it: more and more good books. But 
it is not just that. To make a good library is to do more than just 
buy one good book after another. 

Purposes and principles underlie most every worth-while accom- 
plishment. The principles are not on the surface, in sight. They are 
out of sight and usually out of mind of the builder who has forgotten 
them even while he uses them. The principles are like little fishbones: 
when they are in their proper place they do not show, but are very 
useful; when dug out for examination they look disconnected and un- 


necessary, a little troubling, and wholly unrelated to the shape they 
determined. Principles are meant to be used and forgotten in the 
using; they are not meant to be brought into the open to be tabulated 
and examined. 

Here are some principles of book selection for the high school 
library grouped very roughly. 


PREREQUISITES FOR THE LIBRARIAN SELECTOR 


1. Know your community: the homes from which the children come 
—their cultural and economic level, their religion, politics, be- 
liefs, customs. 

Know what other book resources, besides their school library, are 
open to pupils and parents. 
.. Know the pupils in your school as a group and as individuals: 
their reading interests, their hobbies, their plans for the future. 
Keep abreast of each new interest of the pupils in your school. 
. Know your school and its organization. 
Know the course of study. 
Know the teachers in your school. 
Know how the teachers teach in your school. 


Know how much money you can spend this year and how much 
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you are likely to have in the next few years, and face this ques- 
tion squarely, for this will decide what service you can at- 
tempt and what you must omit. 
. Know books for adolescents. 

Know book selection aids and sources of discussions of new books. 

Seize every opportunity to examine new books and old books. 

Be familiar with bookdealers who handle new, secondhand, and 
remaindered books. 

Know sources of lists of pamphlets and low-cost material. 

Read Subscription Books Bulletin. 


, THE SELECTORS 

. Purchase books requested by students if the titles requested are 
desirable, for this will encourage pupil interest in. the library 
and its books. 

. Call the attention of the teachers to desirable books which their 
students can use, and encourage them to ask for these books 
to be purchased. 

Better to waste money occasionally (when your judgment tells 
you that the book a teacher requests is undesirable for your 
library), and let experience sustain your opinion, rather than 
alienate a teacher by opposing your opinion to his. (After all, 
you may be wrong.) 

. Do not buy only the books which represent your own interests, or 
the principal’s, or some influential teacher’s. Buy books for all. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

. Select for positive use only. If you have little money, this may 
become: select for positive need only. 

. Whatever your budget, buy as economically as possible. 

. Duplicate good titles rather than add mediocre ones. 

Limit the duplication according to the size of the school. 

You are not supplying supplementary texts. 

. Buy books of permanent worth. 

. Select the best book that will be used on the subject to be rep- 
resented. 

. Adjust your selection to the background and ability of the pupils 
in your school, considering age, home, school accomplishment, 
racial background, and previous book experience. 

. Provide books for all types of readers: the backward as well as 
the average and the advanced, the naive and the sophisticated. 

. If funds permit, you may occasionally buy books for only a few 
pupils. 

. Try to avoid college texts and collateral readings sometimes rec- 
ommended by inexperienced teachers. 
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. Discard books which have no appeal for high school pupils or 
which are out of date. 

. Never buy a book solely on the recommendation of the author’s 
name or because of the title. 

. You may accept, as a gift, a book for which you would not spend 
school money, but you should apply standards to the selection 
of any book to be kept in your library. 


THE FORMAT OR PHYSICAL MAKE-UP OF THE BooK 


. Buy editions which are suitable for school library use in format 
as well as in content. 
. Provide the classics in attractive editions. 


. Buy some beautiful books. 


. Buy reinforced reprint editions of popular books. 

. Buy reinforced editions of popular standard books. 

. Select no textbook used in your school or in a near-by school. 

. Avoid sets of books, since they are less attractive on the shelves 
and usually contain some little-used titles. 

Have your books rebound—in good time—in substantial bind- 
ings in bright but pleasing colors. 


BooKS FOR REFERENCE USE 


Even though to some administrators the excuse for the existence 
of a school library is to provide reference books, go slowly in 
purchasing these books. Get acquainted with the reference 
books you do have, and be sure you are making the most of 
them. Buy the new book only when you are convinced that 
it is needed and will be used, and no other book can better 
serve the need. 

. Before purchasing, always consider whether or not a new edition 
of the book under consideration is likely to be issued in the 
near future. 
. Do not rush to buy the new edition of a reference book when you 
have the old edition. Weigh the matter carefully and wait for 
the expression of opinion of other librarians. 
. Be wary of subscription books and never sanction an order for 
one without checking professional opinion of the book and 
then weigh it with other books in its field. Do not accept the 
word of an agent, and be ready to offer convincing arguments 
to the administration if the purchase of an undesirable book 
is urged. 

. Unless you have plenty of money, do not gamble your money away 

on a new reference book just because it “sounds good.” Wait 

until it has been tried out in other libraries. 
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6. But do not order a reference book just because it is useful in 


another library. It may not be useful in your own. Buy only 
to fill a definite need and if possible examine the title before 
purchasing if you are unfamiliar with it. 


. Remember that reference books are not limited to encyclopedias. 


Do not overstock them. 
BooKs FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF THE CURRICULUM 


. Provide authoritative supplementary and illustrative material 


on each subject taught in your school. 


. Make it possible to enrich the teaching of each subject in your 


curriculum by the use of books in your library. 


. Budget your money, at least roughly, by subject or department 


on the basis (1) of pupil enrollment, (2) of the subject need 
for library materials, (3) of the collection already on your 
shelves. 


. Provide materials on present-day America—America here and 


now—in books and periodicals. 


. Provide local history material (as much by gift as possible). 


This refers to material on your state, county, city, and school. 
BooKS FOR USE IN LEISURE TIME 


. Provide material for vocational guidance. 
- Buy books for extracurricular work: debating, play acting, 


parties and games, clubs, assembly programs, Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, hiking and outdoor cooking, journalism, etc. 


. Buy books on hobbies represented in the school: stamp collecting, 


model airplanes, boatbuilding, etc. 


. Buy for interests and hobbies which have not developed in your 


school, but which might well be encouraged. 


. Provide books for recreation and amusement. 
. If possible, read fiction books before purchasing; at least before 


circulating, and guard the standard carefully. 
PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS, GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


. Consider securing pamphlets when they supply material needed 


in a usable form. 


. Select government documents carefully. Buy only those titles 


which are needed. 


. Buy periodicals which may kins reluctant ones to the library; 


which will cater to the special interests and hobbies of the 
students; and which will contain current news and comment 
in readable and (as) reliable (as possible) form. 


CENSORSHIP 


Back to what you know: what is a good book for a high school boy 
or girl? Maybe you think you have a good book, and maybe some- 
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body else thinks it is not fit to be read. Some principles of censor- 
ship are: 

1. Select for positive use, 

2. Duplicate the best for the purpose, omit the mediocre, the cheap, 

the tawdry, the questionable. 
Propagandist and sectarian books should not be accepted. 
Defamatory books of any kind are to be barred. 
Exclude any book in which the facts are deliberately falsified. 
Buy no book which does not preserve the right ideals of conduct 
and achievement. 

7. Standards differ with the community. Your selection must be 
adjusted to your own community. What will never be ques- 
tioned in one community may disrupt another. 

8. Do not discard a book because one or two people object to it. 
When a book is questioned, reread reviews and criticisms of 
the book, read the book yourself, ask someone else whose judg- 
ment you trust to read the book if necessary, and decide again 
the question of whether you do or do not want the book. 

9. (Some would include): Buy no book which criticizes destruc- 
tively any institution of our present society. 

I think the final test of any book for the high school library is: (1) 
does it appeal to the high school reader, and (2) is it worthy of him? 

Maybe you think books for use in leisure time are not very impor- 
tant, and if you have little money you had best buy reference books 
and books for enrichment of the curriculum. If the school is “to be a 
social agency planning and directing some form of education appro- 
priate to every youth up to the age of eighteen” and is to “furnish each 
pupil the opportunity to develop his abilities as far and as fast as 
possible,” these books may be the most important of all. Books for 
the use of the pupil in his leisure time should be selected: : 

1. To develop reading interest in the pupil who has it not. 

2. To show him a fascinating and profitable way in which to use 

his leisure time. 

To develop the individual and enrich his life. 

To train his habits of observation. 

To develop his sills and talents. 

To teach him to think, to weigh, to judge, and not just accept 
what he is told. 

7. To offer this adolescent, from the best that the world has felt 
and said and thought and done, that which interests him now. 

Maybe you think it sounds hard to reconcile so many viewpoints. 
It is. But it is the most fascinating part of school library work: first 
to select the book for your library, second to select it for the very 
pupil who will most enjoy it. 
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SELECTION OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 





H. L. DONOVAN, President 
and 
WILLIAM C. JONES, Dean 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 





The primary purpose of the teachers colleges is that of educating 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators for all types of public 
schools. They are held responsible for this job. There are, however, 
in the United States approximately 1,000 institutions of higher edu- 
cation (exclusive of state and municipal normal schools and teachers 
colleges) offering courses that enable their students to obtain teachers’ 
certificates. Of the new teachers in 1930-31 who were in attendance 
in institutions of higher education the preceding year, one-third of 
the elementary, seven-tenths of the junior high school, and four-fifths 
of the senior high school teachers were attending institutions other 
than normal schools and teachers colleges. This means that nearly 
one-half of the new teachers recruited were from junior colleges, 
colleges, and universities and not from institutions which have as 
their primary function the education of teachers. 

Immediately after the close of the World War, there was a pro- 
nounced shortage of teachers. This condition was due to a number 
of causes. Teachers were needed for the new forms of educational 
service; to replace teachers who left the profession to enter other 
lines of work; for the schools which had been closed; and to provide 
for the large increase in secondary school enrollment. 

The school year 1919-20 marked the beginning of a decade of prog- 
ress in the development of the economic, social, educational, and pro- 
fessional status of teachers in the United States which has not been 
equaled in any other similar period. It was during this period that 
teachers’ salaries were increased until they compared favorably with 
those in other lines of work. It was also during this decade that op- 
portunities to enter more highly remunerative occupations were de- 
creasing instead of increasing as had been true during and imme- 
diately following the war. Greatly increased enrollments in the insti- 
tutions of higher learning provided thousands of young men and 
young women with the educational equipment necessary to secure 
teachers’ certificates. These and other conditions helped to bring 
about a surplus of individuals holding certificates. 

There has been considerable criticism that students who enter 
normal schools and teachers colleges and who elect teacher prepara- 
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tory curricula in other types of institutions are, as a group, inferior 
in ability and personality to those who select other professions and 
lines of work. 

One of the earliest recorded expressions of the need for better 
prepared teachers was contained in the proposal which Benjamin 
Franklin made in advocating the establishment of the Academy and 
Charitable School of the Province of Pennsylvania, chartered in 1753. 
The statement, in part, was as follows: 

3. * * * a@ number of the poorer sort will hereby be qualified to act as 
schoolmasters in the country, to teach children reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the grammar of their mother tongue, and being of good morals and of good 
character, may be recommended from the academy to country schools for that 


purpose—the country suffering very much at present for want of good school- 
masters.’ 


Samuel R. Hall in his “Lectures on School-Keeping,” published in 
1829, quotes a writer in the Journal of Education, which quotation in- 
dicates that conditions had improved but little by the end of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century: 


Every stripling who has passed four years within the walls of a college, every 
dissatisfied clerk who has not ability enough to manage the trifling concerns of a 
retail shop, every young farmer who obtains in the winter a short vacation from 
the toils of summer—in short, every person who is conscious of his imbecility 
in other business, esteems himself fully competent to train the ignorance and 
weakness of infancy, into all the virtue and power and wisdom of maturer years— 
to form a creature, the frailest and feeblest that heaven has made, into the intel- 


ligent and fearless sovereign of the whole animated creation, the interpreter and 
adorer, and almost the representative of Divinity. 


Studies made for the Teachers College Personnel Association by 
Dr. J. D. Heilman, of Colorado State College of Education, since 1931 
have contributed some vital data on this issue. The member insti- 
tutions of the Teachers College Personnel Association have given 
their entering students the same tests—a general intelligence or abil- 
ity test and certain subject matter tests. The results of these exam- 
inations tend to show that scores made by prospective teachers were 
somewhat lower than the scores made by students who expected to 
enter some other profession or line of work. 

The study of college students in Pennsylvania which was made 
under the direction of the Carnegie Foundation showed that pros- 
pective teachers of Pennsylvania were as a group inferior in the 
abilities measured and in their high school records to those who did 
not expect to teach. 


*Reprinted in Wickersham, James P.: A History of Education in Pennsylvania. 
Inquirer Publishing Company, 1886, p. 60. 

*Hall’s Lectures on School-Keeping. Reprinted by Wright, Arthur D., and 
Gardner, George. Hanover, N. H., the Dartmouth Press, 1929, p. 60. 
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The results of these studies tend to show that there is a need for 
a higher degree of selection of students expecting to teach. This need 
is due largely to the fact that teaching is not recognized as a profes- 
sion in the same sense that medicine and law are recognized as pro- 
fessions. As long as approximately one-half of the new teachers are 
permitted to qualify for the profession of teaching by electing a few 
courses in the field of education while they are completing a liberal 
arts curriculum, it will not be possible to attract an adequate number 
of superior students to the professiun of teaching. Many of the 
students who qualify for teachers’ certificates in an incidental fashion 
do not expect to teach for more than one or two years; consequently, 
they make little or no preparation for the real task of teaching. The 
profession of teaching is not easy. On the other hand, it is a very 
difficult job and demands thorough professional preparation on the 
part of the prospective teacher. 

Due largely to the fact that teachers’ certificates have been easy 
to secure, there has been what appeared to be a surplus of teachers. 
It is doubtful, however, if an oversupply of adequately qualified teach- 
ers really existed in many of the states. There is ample evidence to 
show that thousands of children have been without teachers during 
this period. In fact, many communities have been unable to supply 
adequate staffs for a minimum program of education. Schools even 
in our better cities herded children into rooms where forty or more 
pupils were taught by one teacher. 

The problem of how to select prospective teachers is complicated 
and involved. In the past, high school graduation has been prac- 
tically the only requirement for entering teacher preparatory cur- 
ricula. The program of teacher education has developed to the point 
where it is desirable to set up additional requirements for prospective 
teachers. There are those who believe that prospective teachers 
should be selected on a quota basis in accordance with the estimated 
need for new teachers. This plan is being used in New York State. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and a few other states are also attempting 
to select prospective teachers by modified forms of this method. While 
this technique for selecting prospective teachers may be successful 
in a few cases, it is obvious that it will not work in a large number 
of the states. It is not of vital importance that the supply of new 
teachers be limited to the exact demand. Assuming, however, that 
it is necessary to educate exactly enough teachers to fill all vacancies, 
the techniques for estimating the demand are inadequate for most 
of the states. Under present conditions, however, the minimum re- 
quirements for all applicants for admission to teacher preparatory 
institutions should be as follows: 
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. Evidence of having completed a four-year high school curric- 
ulum with a required distribution of credits in appropriate sub- 
ject matter fields differing with the major. 

. Recommendation of the high school principal, together with an 
estimate of certain personality qualities. 

. A clear bill of health from the family physician and a health 
examination by the college physician. 

. Evidence of good ability as measured by standard scores on 
appropriate major subject matter fields as well as on a standard 
psychological test. 

5. A favorable personality as ascertained by a personal interview. 

These requirements, however, are not valid enough to justify final 
selection of prospective teachers. At least the first year of all cur- 
ricula for the education of teachers should be considered as a pro- 
bation period, during which time applicants should be studied with a 
view to determining their fitness for the profession of teaching. 
After students have been admitted and allowed to begin their pro- 
fessional preparation, institutions should make every effort possible 
to assist them in selecting the type of work for which they are best 
fitted and in which there will be the best chance for them to secure 
employment. One basis for selecting prospective teachers that has 
not been emphasized enough is that of eliminating students from 
professional curricula. It is just as important to discover that a 
student lacks certain abilities or traits needed by teachers in the field 
he has chosen, and if they cannot be developed, to see that he is 
directed toward some other type of work, as it is to help him select 
the kind of teaching he is fitted to do. The question of the fitness 
of students to become teachers should be raised at several points in 
all curricula. The end of the junior-college period and the beginning 
and close of the student-teaching period are points for the elimina- 
tion of students who are professionally undesirable or unpromis- 
ing. In the future, more emphasis must be placed upon the problem 
of eliminating students who are professionally unfit or undesirable 
from teacher preparatory curricula, but this does not imply that 
admission requirements should not be raised. On the other hand, 
much study and effort should be given to the problem of devising 
an adequate plan for the initial selection of prospective teachers. 








AN EXPERIMENT IN REMEDIAL READING 





DOROTHY ORR 
Supervising Principal, Atlanta Public Schools 





Any attempt by public school teachers to do a piece of research and 
experimentation without shirking routine duties or getting help from 
outside sources seems noteworthy. Such efforts are necessary, how- 
ever, for, unless laboratory methods are undertaken by those in 
actual contact with children, much of the value of new principles 
and techniques developed by the aid of foundation funds will be lost. 
Considered from this standpoint, the project in remedial reading 
undertaken by the faculties of Fair Street and Pryor Street Schools in 
Atlanta, Georgia, is unusual. That the initial steps have proved suc- 
cessful is established by the extreme interest taken in the work by 
both children and patrons. Much good has resulted in awakening 
the children to a consciousness of their ability to correct their own 
errors and in proving to the teachers that, under ordinary working 
conditions, they have developed greater skill in directing learning 
processes. 

A comparison of teacher load in the two schools on May 17, 1935, 
showed Fair Street School with an average of twenty-seven pupils 
per teacher, exclusive of kindergarten and ungraded classes, while 
Pryor Street School had an average of thirty-three. At the latter 
school, double classes, high and low sections of the grade in one room, 
added to the complexity of the situation, making it almost impossible 
for another division to be made on the basis of reading ability. It 
was decided, however, that the teachers of this school would take 
up the study and undertake as much remedial reading as possible. 

Faculty meetings were used to bring to light what other people 
had done and to share the information derived from various books 
and magazines on methods of teaching reading. The one that proved 
most helpful was Children Who Cannot Read, by Monroe.! This book 
was studied intensively and reports were made on all topics dis- 
cussed by the author. Every teacher who gave a report had prepared 
it; few words were wasted and the meetings were very interesting, 
since they had a definite objective in view. Members of the admin- 
istrative department of the Atlanta Public School System who came 
expressed approval and always made helpful comments. The various 





‘Monroe, Marion: Children Who Cannot Read. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. Copyright, 1932. 
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types of poor reading under discussion were illustrated by children 
who willingly stayed at the faculty meetings to demonstrate weak- 
nesses in their reading and to gain an understanding of improve- 
ments they were expected to make. The children were taken into 
the teachers’ confidence and the purpose of the study was explained 
to them; they felt proud to be called upon to help with the work. 
They were very much interested in their own situations and in seeing 
their scores graphically portrayed. One fifth grade girl came to her 
teacher and said, “Have you got down everything about me? I don’t 
want you to leave out anything.” 

After studying for a semester and a half, it was decided to try 
the experiment of testing and, within a month, to test again to meas- 
ure improvement. Each teacher in the schools attempted to diagnose 
the errors made by the children under her supervision according to 
the directions in the appendix of Children Who Cannot Read. Since 
it was impossible to keep records for all who needed remedial read- 
ing, three or four in each room were selected for special observation. 
The project was not primarily concerned with children of low intel- 
ligence, but with those who had ability and, for some reason, could 
not read. Children selected for special help were those having an 
1.Q. of at least eighty-five by the Stanford Binet Test, whose arith- 
metic and spelling scores were satisfactory, and who could success- 
fully cope with the practical problems of everyday life. 

As soon as the diagnostic tests were administered, individual dif- 
ferences became more apparent. Physical defects, mental quirks, and 
emotional unbalance proved to be common factors among children 
who were classed as remedial readers. Physical causes for differ- 
ences in the speed of eye movements or in the coordination between 
eye and hand movements were made obvious by a test given on one 
occasion by an investigator from Emory University. His test was 
designed to determine which eye was preferred and which hand was 
most commonly used. The following summary indicates some of the 
facts that were revealed: 

TABLE I 


DOMINANCE OF 
Left eye Right eye Right eye Left eye Neither eye 
Righthand Lefthand Righthand Left hand Left hand 
Saas aneagitel heads 6 3 11 0 
Remedial Readers_.21 8 34 14 
Feeble-minded --.. 4 1 6 1 
12 51 15 


Later a kaleidoscope was used to check this test. There was no 
variation in the results in any of the 110 cases. 
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After the diagnosis was made, it was deemed certain that individual 
peculiarities of a physiological and biological nature were causing 
some of the trouble. Apparently a left-handed, left-eyed child must 
have unusual adjustments to make in a right-handed, right-eyed 
world. A child having a dominant left-eye and right-hand prefer- 
ence may be confused as to how to coordinate his activities, and one 
having a right-eye, left-hand combination is, perhaps, equally handi- 
capped. By explaining to the child his difficulties in reading and 
suggesting some remedy, and by encouraging him with every evidence 
of sympathetic interest, there resulted an improvement in his attitude 
which brought about a more intelligent point of attack on his part. 
It is not easy to analyze learning processes and, at times, the child 
seemed to accomplish his work by trial and error; improvement, 
however, was often so pronounced within a short time that its results 
seemed like “magic” to both children and teachers. 


DISCUSSION OF WORK IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Table II shows the change in the grade average of the sixteen 
children in the intermediate grades at the time of the first and second 
tests. Since the tests had to be given by the grade teachers at what- 
ever time they could find and, as the individual tests? were given by 
Mrs. Katherine Ransom, teacher of low first grade, in the time be- 
tween the dismissal of her class and the close of school, the difference 
in time between Test I and Test II was not the same in every case. 
The reading average was obtained by averaging the scores from the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, the Iota Word Test, Gray’s Oral 
Reading Paragraphs, and the Word-Discrimination Test. The Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests, Form A, were given only once in the 
grades, high four through high six, the same reading comprehension 
score being used in the second series as was used in the first. In low 
four, the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma I, Test 2, was used; 
it was given twice in the grades low four through high one, and two 
separate scores were used in computing the reading grade average. 

Since it is expected that the child’s reading should be harmonious 
with the chronological age, the mental age, and the arithmetic score, 
the reading expectancy in Table II is an average of the grade equiva- 
lent scores for the child’s chronological age, mental age, and the 
grade score in the Arithmetic Computation Test.* 





*Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs (Bloomington, I1l.: Public School Publish- 
ing Co.); the Iota Word Test (Cards I, II, III, of the Monroe Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, Chicago, Ill.: Stoelting Co.); and the Word-Discrimination Test 
(Cards VII, VIII, IX, XI, and XII of the Monroe Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Chicago, Ill.: Stoelting Co.). 

*Monroe, Marion: Children Who Cannot Read, p. 190. 
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TABLE II 
DATA ON IMPROVEMENT IN READING—INTERMBEDIATE GRADES 











Average 
Number Gain 
Reading Reading Teaching Per Day 
Grade Grade Days in 
Reading Average Average Between Reading 





Name Grade Expectancy Test I Test II Tests Grade 
BUA MIII | aclesseninnsteinieicral L-6 6.4 4.7 6.0 25 .052 
NG a kietinccanscil L-6 6.5 4.4 5.1 24 .029 
8 ae ere L-6 6.2 3.4 4.1 25 .028 
aes H-5 6.0 4.4 4.6 20 .010 
OL SEA H-5 5.6 5.1 5.8 27 026 
See H-5 6.4 4.2 4.5 27 011 
Aas L-5 5.8 3.6 4.2 27 022 
2 es. L-5 5.2 3.9 3.7 27 —.007 
ln ~nataniacednds L-5 6.1 3.8 3.5 27 —.011 
De TU) a ictisinincnacnil H-4 4.3 2.9 3.5 13 046 
Ds: -ipachingcsenand H-4 4.8 3.7 4.1 13 .031 
3S H-4 5.5 8.5 4.0 13 .038 
fT H-4 4.7 8.4 4.8 13 .069 
Fe TEAR L-4 4.3 2.8 3.1 13 028 
S| eA L-4 5.6 3.0 3.3 18 .028 
| IRAE SS L-4 4.6 2.9 2.9 13 .000 
Aver. of Totals_ 5.50 3.73 4.17 20 .0244 





In the work of the children of the intermediate grades, it may be 
noted that there was improvement in all cases except three. In the 
instance of J. K., it is supposed that the correct methods for that par- 
ticular child were not discovered or that the child failed to under- 
stand and apply the correct remedial procedure. A. J., a very near- 
sighted child, was fitted with glasses about a week after her first 
test. The eye adjustments necessary in her case probably prevented 
immediate improvement and may have temporarily retarded her 
progress. No explanation can be offered for the retrogression of J. R. 
except that she is often attentionally unbalanced and spasmodic in 
her responses. She showed nervousness during the second test and, 
although the tester stopped the child and tried to get her to relax, 
she continued to be upset at the time. 

M. W. was absent for a short while due to a broken arm. The 
second test was given to him three days after he returned to school 
and he seemed somewhat indifferent. He is right-handed and left- 
eyed and it was his right arm that was broken. He has a pro- 
nounced speech defect which causes trouble at times. He studies 
Hebrew in the afternoon, which brings about an eye sweep from 
right to left and, as his work in English requires a swing from left 
to right, he has to meet unusual conditions. He is a very attractive 
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boy, alert and attentive, and, in spite of unfavorable conditions, he 
made a slight gain. 

The child who showed the greatest improvement was M. C. His 
teacher, Mrs. W. J. Taylor, made the following report of her work 
with him: 

M. C. is painstaking and accurate, although he is slow and timid. He has an 
I. Q. of 96 and should read with ease, but when his teacher went near his desk 
to assist him, he shrank as if afraid of being hit. He read in a faint voice and 
he constantly asked, “Is that right? Am I doing all right?” 

M. C. was given very easy reading material and told to read as best he could 
without asking about it. Regardless of errors, he was constantly praised, and 
often asked to read a paragraph to the class. As soon as he became more con- - 


fident and more accurate, he was given harder material to read, and was told in 
a helpful way of his errors. 


His improvement in thirteen days was unusual, being nine months, 
or the equivalent of one school term. 

Records were kept for each remedial reader, including the profile 
of errors and the educational profile and reading index, as described 
in Children Who Cannot Read, pages 60 and 159. The child’s record 
on the first and second tests was depicted to show his improvement 
and to indicate the specific errors still needing correction. 

In the fall, soon after the study was begun, a very unusual group 
of children was discovered in the high third grade. Mrs. Mary O. 
Boland listed their difficulties and found that eight of the children 
who could not read and who had been problems in the first and second 
grades reversed the letters in spelling in an extraordinary manner. 
A sample of the spelling showing words where every letter had been 
learned, but had been incorrectly arranged, is given in the following 
table. It will be noted that the incorrect spelling is listed first and 
the correct spelling given immediately below: 


TABLE III 
ERRORS IN SPELLING 


M. D. J. K. E.W.  S. B. N. F. J. G. E. R. H. F. 











craes ega moues anilam _ince olhd tae pleats 
scare age mouse animal nice hold tea plates 
cambing tsoa geat alrge firend stroies geos acorss 
camping oats gate large friend stories goes across 
pulm sopt forst tier pirze sanke keen lugy 
plum spot frost tire prize snake knee ugly 
gose platse geraps fforuth’ aspeel male spot 
goes plates grapes fourth asleep meal stop 





In the words listed, the defect most noticeable was reversals. The 
children were also unable to pronounce words of the simplest kind, 
calling “when,” “wish” ; ‘ign? “for”; “was,” “saw”; “then,” that.” 
They were unable to blend sounds and they often omitted endings. 
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Practically three-fourths of the words attacked were mispronounced. 
A sound test was given and it was found that the following words 
seemed identical to many of the children: “sand,” “send”; “but,” 
“bud”; “run,” “ran”; “huts,” “hunts”; “catching,” “cashing.” 

It was, therefore, necessary to build up their ability to discriminate 
sounds and to articulate correctly. Words having unlike initial 
sounds, for example, “man” and “soap” were used for practice. After 
having the child pronounce the letter sounds, other words beginning 
with a similar letter were asked for. Unlike vowels were empha- 
sized, the correct position of the tongue and mouth was illustrated 
in an exaggerated manner and the “sounding-tracing” method‘ of 
teaching spelling was stressed with marked success. 

After a great deal of individual attention, decided improvement 
had been made by the time these children reached low fourth grade. 
The extreme peculiarities in their spelling, particularly the reversals, 
where every letter had been learned but placed in an incorrect order, 
had disappeared. 

Miss Eddie Ingram, who took the class in February, continued the 
work in remedial reading. Miss Ingram gave this description of 
her methods: 


I never pronounced any word for the pupils, unless it.was a proper name. If 


they asked for a word to be pronounced, I stopped and analyzed the word with 
them, making them sound every syllable. 


Each morning before the children came into the classroom, I wrote on the 
board ten new words, divided into syllables, with the vowels marked. The chil- 
dren had fifteen minutes to study these words and to try pronouncing them. 
They liked this plan so well that, if the words were not put on the board, all of 
the pupils in the remedial reading group would remind me in chorus that they 
had not been given their new words. It was a game to them and their faces 
would light up when they found they could pronounce practically all, or when 
the words looked hard, and, by analysis, they worked them out. Between classes 


and during lunch hour, they would come to the desk, asking me to listen to the 
improvement in their reading. 


In describing the procedure followed in the intermediate grades 
suggestions from all the teachers have been embodied, but particu- 
larly those advanced by Mrs. Wilma M. McAfee and Mrs. Vera D. 
Simpson. In a few cases, the classes were “staggered,” the remedial 
readers coming an hour earlier than the other children during the 
month devoted to remedial reading. In others, the work was done 
by dividing the class into groups. During the short period devoted 
to this experiment there was constant practice on sounding con- 
sonants and vowels, particularly those often confused in both sound 
and eye recognition, such as b-d, p-q, u-n, m-n, s-sh. The initial sounds 
of words, such as “st,” “sw,” “bl,” “fl,” “ex,” “ab,” “ap,” were 


‘Monroe, Marion: Children Who Cannot Read, p. 120. 
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stressed. The children submitted many of the words that were 
studied. Finally, all the consonants were studied separately and then 
in groups. For example, the sound of “c” was explained: (1) with 
the sound of “k” as in cart, (2) the sound of “s” as in cyclone, (3) 
with the sound of “ch” as in chorus, (4) with the sound of “ch” as 
in church. 

Next came the vowels. At first work was taken up only on the long 
and short sounds of each vowel, afterwards study on all the diacritical 
marks was carried on. The children enjoyed giving the sounds and 
making new words requiring the same diacritical marks. They de- 
lighted in rearranging all the sounds, making new groupings of 
them, and then pronouncing them correctly. The double letter sounds 
were practiced in as many different words as possible. Suffixes and 
prefixes were discussed, added to the words, and pronounced. 

At the stage at which the children were displaying increased con- 
fidence in their ability to recognize the connection between sounds and 
letters, actual reading was begun in unlabeled books of a lower grade 
level. After ten to twenty minutes review and practice in letter 
sounding and word pronouncing each morning, the children were 
given an opportunity to read aloud to the others in the group. There 
was no timidity; they liked to tackle the “hard” words, to analyze 
them, and to give each part its sound. If help had to be given, all 
studied the work, using the dictionary, if necessary. No aid was 
given the reader, as that would have destroyed his pleasure in find- 
ing the solution for himself. When the reading was interrupted by 
the study of mechanics, the paragraph was reread for better under- 
standing. At times, lists of words that were hard to pronounce were 
made; they were looked up in the dictionary, and practiced the next 
day. At other times, easy words, three or four letters each, were 
placed on the board by the children for others to mark and sound. 

With this understanding of letters and their sounds, of words and 
their meanings, the children displayed a real joy in reading and a 
power of comprehension that they had thought impossible. The 
writing and sounding of the consonants when combined with the 
vowels almost eliminated the reversing of the letters in combinations. 

The first time that Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs was given, 
the children made a great number of errors in easy words because 
of their anxiety to pronounce a hard word further on in the line. 
During the second test this difficulty was greatly lessened. The chil- 
dren seemed to have lost all fear of hard words. They had developed 
a technique in attacking words of unusual difficulty and were able 
to pay attention to each word as it came. It was amusing to them 
to note their errors, and they were deeply concerned over their prog- 
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ress. The group of remedial readers as a whole felt honored; other 
children tried to get into the group and to be given special tests. 
There was pleasurable emulation among the children and a sense of 
the keenest satisfaction as a result of successful endeavor. 


DISCUSSION OF WORK IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


While the younger children did not have the understanding of the 
problem that the older group evinced, their interest and appreciation 
was no less marked. At an early age, a little child seems uncon- 
sciously to feel that reading ability is the “Open Sesame” to academic 
progress. The power to read reveals a new world to him. Neverthe- 
less, his interest span is so brief and the amount of progress made 
at one period so short, that improvement, to the uninitiated, seems 
almost imperceptible. Even experienced teachers were surprised at 
the progress shown by the primary children. A comparison of the 
scores made in the two tests may be obtained by comparing the fol- 
lowing table with Table II: 

TABLE IV 
DATA ON IMPROVEMENT IN READING—PRIMARY GRADES 








Average 
Number Gain 
Reading Reading Teaching Per Day 
Grade Grade Days in 
Reading Average Average Between Reading 
Name Grade Expectancy Test I Test II Tests Grade 


026 
.032 
.026 
-011 
.070 
.070 
.018 





 Deampeaas H-1 . . 
Aver. of Totals_ . - J 18.75 





It may be observed that in no case was there a failure to advance, 
and the highest grade improvement in the school was achieved by 
two primary children, J. S. and N. A. The average gain per day 
of the primary children, .0274, compares favorably with that of the 
intermediate grades, .0244. These figures point to so much advance- 


ment among the young pupils that remedial reading with them seems 
worth while. 
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Many of the children given special help came from homes of the 
underprivileged. Miss Mary Skinner described J. S. as “pale, nerv- 
ous, and inclined to be inattentive and disobedient.” She reported 
that his mother and father worked until twelve o’clock at night, and 
that the child never saw them except at breakfast. Miss Minnie 
Maughon described D. M.’s environment as follows: 


He is from a poverty-stricken home; his parents are separated. The mother 
cannot read; she and her four children are supported by federal aid. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Ramsay modified her rate of speed and her methods 
to suit her class of subnormal children. She found that they re- 
sponded to treatment basically similar to that given bright children. 

In Mrs. Lorena Bell’s high first class there was a group of children 
somewhat above the average in ability. Having used the ordinary 
methods of teaching reading, it was possible for her to select children 
capable of helping others. While the teacher instructed one group, the 
rest of the class worked in pairs, the faster helping the slower. The 
words beginning with “a” were placed in one box, those with “b” in 
another, and so on, through the alphabet. As the children learned 
the “a” words and were able to read them by sight, their names were 
placed on the board under the “A” list. This furnished a check on 
the work of individuals in the class and, at the same time, was an 
incentive for individual progress. 

The children knew what initial letter was coming next. When it 
was time for the “s’s” to be studied, F. brought in fifteen words, 
copied from her school reader and written on a piece of brown paper. 
The list follows: school, stop, say, see, saw, said, soup, soap, sorry, 
seen, so, sew, sod, seed, show, shoe, snow, such, shoot. Only one was 
incorrectly copied. Mrs. Bell believes the class progress, as a whole, 
is about one-fourth above the average gain for high first grade, and, 
on the Atlanta Reading Test, given May 15, the class scored an aver- 
age of 2.2 months. 

Mrs. Katherine Ransom found that much time was saved for teach- 
ing in the low first grade by using as a guide the information derived 
from the administration of the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Tests. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Every teacher in both schools took an active part in the experi- 
ment. The teachers of Pryor Street School put into practice some 


- of the teaching techniques and devices discussed at the faculty meet- 


ings. They were able to give only one set of tests, however, so that 
their work was unfinished from a statistical point of view. The chil- 
dren in both schools had been encouraged to pay special attention to 
their reading difficulties before the experiment was tried. There was, 
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therefore, a greater degree of acceleration between the two tests than 
there would have been if no preparatory work had been done. 

During the study in remedial reading, the children were given the 
regular allotted time for pleasurable reading. Care was taken to see 
that no child was overtaxed and that the joy of reading was not 
lessened by too great attention to practice in the mechanics of the 
art. There was worktime and playtime in reading, as well as atten- 
tion to all the subjects in the regular curriculum. Not only did the 
children realize the benefits derived from the experiment, but many 
of the mothers and fathers expressed the deepest gratitude for the 
extra help given the children. The plan was briefly explained at 
the parent-teacher meeting and a very enthusiastic response resulted. 
Ten of the children from Fair Street School were interested enough 
to continue their work during the summer at the Demonstration 
School at Emory University. Three scholarships were awarded on 
the basis of improvement and need. This came as a surprise to the 
children. 

From such a short time devoted to the teaching of remedial read- 
ing, the teachers feel that conclusions as to the degree of improve- 
ment possible cannot be stated. The territory to be explored, how- 
ever, and the possibilities for advancement seem unlimited. 

Defects in reading become very noticeable in the fourth grade, 
where reading is supposed to be used as a tool subject. It is com- 
paratively easy to determine what the difficulties are, but it takes so 
much time from the regular curriculum to correct them, that the 
teachers of the intermediate grades as well as those in the primary, 
advocate the correction of reading difficulties as early as they appear. 
They feel that an attempt to discriminate between children ready to 
read and those who are not should come early. While it seems more 
difficult to catch errors in the initial stage of child development, it 
is much easier to correct them before they become a dominant factor 
in the child’s mental make-up. 

The experiment is considered successful inasmuch as reading has 
become a live issue with children and teachers. Real progress has 
been made from the children’s standpoint and much greater progress 
in each teacher’s ability to cope with reading difficulties in the future. 
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EDITORIAL 


THIS STORM WEATHERED 


From all reports, teachers colleges have safely weathered another 
storm. Ordinarily, enrollments are climbing back to normal and 
legislatures have been less penurious in their support. What is even 
more gratifying, most schools are reporting greater success in placing 
their graduates. And now that the sun is shining again, we look 
back and wonder why we had so little faith. As students of educa- 
tional history, we should have remembered that teachers colleges have 
acquired their characteristic ruggedness by weathering storms. 


This is, however, not the time for vainglorious boasting, nor for 
supine complacency in past achievements. The battle for the profes- 
sionalization of teaching is not yet won. To be sure, as educational 
institutions the position of teachers colleges is quite secure. In fact, 
the public is rather fond of them because they are accessible and in- 
expensive. But recent events have abundantly demonstrated that the 


same public has never accepted professional training as the sine qua 
non of good teaching. This explains the stubborn resistance to the 
professionalization of teaching and the continued pressure for the 
certification of candidates with little or no professional training at a 
time teachers colleges were unable to place their graduates. 


There are many reasons for this anomaly. For one thing, teachers 
colleges have never dared, as did the medical schools, to assume 
aggressive leadership in the elimination of the unprofessional. But 
the main reason is blindness to a basic truth: in the making of a 
teacher, professional training is an essential complement of such 
equally essential qualities as scholarship, culture, enthusiasm and 
character, but it is not a substitute for these qualities. Without these 
qualities professional training simply will not function. Until this 
truth is more fully recognized in teacher-training programs, the public 
will continue to discount heavily the claims for the professional 
training of teachers.—S. A. KRUSE. 
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A Selection of Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher's Library 
OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1935 
The list is classified: Professional Literature, General Literature, Social Sciences, Natural 


*#*%* Books recommended for purchase with first 
**** Books recommended for purchase with next 
Books recommended for purchase with next-_--_-- 
Books recommended for purchase with next 
s Books recommended for purchase with next 
Professional Literature, Dr. Charles W. 
Secondary Education; General Literature, Dr. Milton Lanning Shane, Professor of Modern 
Languages and Literature; Social Sciences, Dr. Fremont P. Wirth, Professor of History; 
Natural Sciences, Dr. Hanor A. Webb, Professor of Chemistry; Chairman of the Committee, 


Knudsen, Professor of 








a 


Note 


The following selections were made 
from books actually submitted by pub- 
lishers. Some titles arrived too late 
for consideration in this issue and will 
be examined for the next bimonthly list. 
Publishers should address all books to 
Louis Shores, Review Editor, PEABODY 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Special Selection 
Columbia Encyclopedia, in one vol- 
ume; compiled and edited at Columbia 


University; Clarke F. Ansley, editor-in- 
chief. Columbia University Press, 1935. 
1,949p. $17.50. 

An outstanding one-volume encyclopedia, rep- 
resentative of America. (Occasionally as seen 
from the east side of the Hudson. Cf., for 
example, articles on Columbia and Chicago Uni- 
versities.) Contains 98,000 subject entries, ar- 
ranged in one alphabet, adequate cross refer- 
ences, and articles ranging in length from 20 
to 6,000 words. Every knowledge field is rep- 
resented and bibliographical references are in- 
cluded. Fuller than the Lincoln library of es- 
sential information. A worthy companion for 
the unabridged dictionary and handy atlas in 
the home reference library. Authoritative, com- 
prehensive in scope, popular treatment, con- 
venient arrangement, and attractive format. 





1935. 568p. $3.50. 
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###** Five-Star Selections—September-October, 1935 
KUGELMASS, I. N. Growing superior children. D, Appleton-Century Co., 


A manual on parenthood, interesting, authoritative, amply illustrated. With emphatic 

child,” the author presents an argument for the 
The brief treatment of adolescence as contrasted with the detailed 
treatment of the first decade of a child’s life conforms with the view of modern psychologists 
concerning the relative importance of early influences in shaping human personality. 
important treatise for teachers who seek to know better the human materials with w 


Forp, Guy S. Dictatorship in the modern world. Minneapolis, Univer- 

179p. $2.50. 
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Professional Literature 


*Buiss, HENRY EVELYN. A system 
of bibliographic classification. The H. 
W. Wilson Company, 1935. 3438p. $7.00. 

or not the scheme here outlined 


Whether 
superior to the two library classifications most 
loyed in America today, it at least 


*BUSWELL, GUY THOMAS. How peo- 
ple look at pictures. A study of the 
psychology of perception in art. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 
c1935. 195p. $3.00. 

Application of scientific techniques used in 
experi tal psychology to the study of the 
perceptual process in looking at pictures. Eye 
movements of 200 individuals looking at 55 
pictures were recorded by ingenious apparatus. 
Of interest to psychologists and art teachers. 
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*** DEWEY, JOHN. Liberalism and So- 
cial Action. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1935. 93p. $1. 50. 

The three chapters of this little volume were 
delivered as lectures at the University of Vir- 
ginia. The author presents a very condensed 
statement of the history of liberalism, not for 
the purpose of giving an adequate historical 
treatment of the subject implied, but for the 
purpose of affording a partial understanding of 
the movements that have led to a crisis which 
is intimately connected with the “failure to lay 
hold of an adequate conception of intelligence 
integrated with social movements and a factor 
in giving them direction.” 

The third chapter, “Renascent Liberalism,” 
is a lucid argument for a resolution of the crisis 
in democracy by a “substitution of the intelli- 
gence that is exemplified in scientific procedures 
for the kind of intelligence that is now ac- 
cepted.” 


Hart, JOSEPH K. Education for an 
age of power. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1935. 245p. $2.50. 

Written on the assumption that “‘what is hap- 
pening in the Tennessee valley now .. . is 
likely to happen to the whole of America .. .” 
this book develops in a challenging manner some 
of the important social and educational implica- 
tions which appear to the author to follow log- 
ically therefrom. Many readers will question 
the validity of the assumptions on which the 
author’s discussion is based. 


*INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. Education of 
the slow-learning child. Introduction 
by Else H. Martens. World Book Com- 
pany, c1935. 419p. $1.80. 

The supervisor of special education in the 
Rochester public schools shares her experience 
in teaching the mentally retarded. Since the 
school has now accepted responsibility for the 
training of the dull-normal group, such a book 
is of general interest to the profession. 


*****KUGELMASS, I. N. Growing su- 
perior children. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1935. 568p. $3.50. 

A manual on parenthood, interesting, authori- 
tative, amply illustrated. With emphatic denial 
of the existence of the “average child,” the 
author presents an argument for the child in 
its own right. The brief treatment of adoles- 
cence as contrasted with the detailed treatment 
of the first decade of a child’s life conforms 
with the view of modern psychologists concern- 
ing the relative importance of early influences 
in shaping human personality. An important 
treatise for teachers who seek to know better 
the human materials with which they work. 


*MULLER-FREIENFELS, RICHARD. The 
evolution of modern psychology. Trans- 
lated by W. Beran Wolfe. New Haven, 


pad University Press, 1935. 497p. 
5. 
_ an understanding of “Behaviorism,” 


“Gestalt,” Freud, Jung, terms and names 

ly employed in professional discussions, this 
excellent translation of a basic German work 
is recommend Here one will find a scholarly, 
historic background for the developments which 
have made the three most cited schools of 
psychology. 

*PENDRY, ELIZABETH R., and HARTS- 
HORNE HUGH. Organizations for youth. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Company, 
1935. 8359p. $2.75. 

The authors have allowed the representatives 
of the organizations reviewed to speak for their 


respective organizations. The reader thus ob- 
tains reports that are in no wise impartial, 
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though they are restrained. The reports merely 
present descriptions of organizations; they do 
poe evaluations by the authors of this 


****PreRRy, BLISS. And gladly teach. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1935. 296p. $3.00. 

The autobiography of a great teacher who can 
write. As professor of English literature in 
Williams, Harvard, and Princeton he has in- 
fluenced the lives of many who are making 
American history. This is more than a personal 
narrative; it is the professional autobiography 
which should be read by every teacher in 
America. 


PROFACE, Dom. College men: their 
making and un ing. New York, P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, 1935. 314p. $2. 00. 

Study the pseudonym. It covers the real 
name of a former member of the Eastern As- 
sociation of College Deans and Advisers of Men. 
Every father should be encouraged to present 
a copy of this book to his son in college, even 
though some of us who have also had a little 
guidance experience know that an entirely dif- 
ferent approach is necessary in the case of near- 
ly half the college men. 


**REED, ANNA Y. The effective and 
the ineffective college teacher. New 
York, American Book Company, 1935. 
344p. $3.50, 

A study made for the National Personnel 
Service Inc., and subsidized by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The findings are based on ques- 
tionnaire replies from over 400 colleges. Ability 
to stimulate intellectual curiosity among stu- 
dents, and a knowledge of subjects taught are 
two important criteria for judging a teacher, 
in the opinion of most administrators. A worth- 
while on an underemphasized phase of 
higher education. 


**SEYBOLT, ROBERT FRANCIS. The 
private schools of Colonial Boston. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1935. 106p. $1.50. 

An important addition to the history of Amer- 
ican education, on authentic sources. Ma- 
terial in this report supplements the author’s 
earlier Public schools of colonial Boston. Gives 
evidence that the curricula of the colonial pri- 
vate school were based on contemporary social 
needs. 


*WALKER, HELEN M., ed. The meas- 
urement of teaching efficiency. (Kappa 
Delta Pi research publications.) The 
Macmillan Company, 1935. 237 P. $2.25. 

These studies, one concerned with the perma- 
nent outcomes of mathematics instruction, an- 
other with the validity of certain measurement 
instruments, and a third with the relationship 
between teacher traits and _— achievement, 
constitute the first volume of research publica- 
tions under this professional honor society’s 
sponsorship. 


*WALSER, FRANK. The art of confer- 
ence. New York, 1, SaeDee & Brothers, 
1934. 305p. $3.60 

As long as the conference method is widely 
used as a means of arriving at truth (7), es- 
pecially in the field of education, suggestions 
from experienced conference directors will be 
welcomed by educators. The present volume 
contains many valuable suggestions for conduct- 
which if nay = would at 
time for the 
participants, and which if followed in educa- 
tional conferences would give the latter far 
greater point. 
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General Literature 


*AANRUD, Hans. Sidsel Longskirt 
and Solve Suntrap: two children of 
Norway. Translated by Dagny Mor- 
tenson and Margery W. Bianco. Illus- 
trated by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire. Philadelphia, The John C. 
Winston Company, c1935. 257p. $2.00. 

From the Land of the Midnight Sun: two 
famous children’s stories, simple but appealing. 
How Sidsel Longskirt, the little peasant girl, 
rises to become head milkmaid at Hoel Farm; 
and how Solve Suntrap, a little boy born on 
Sunday, is lucky enough to see the sun dance 
on Easter morning. 


*ApAMIC, Louis. Lwucas, king of the 
Balucas. Los Angeles, Arthur Whip- 
ple, 1935. 28p. $1.00. 

It is difficult to say whether sympathy or 
satire is uppermost in this miniature tragi- 
comedy of royal statecraft: the story of a 
Negrito chief, told by an American soldier. 
Slight but vital, it is worthy of the author of 
Grandsons and The native’s return. 


**AMIEL, HENRI FREDERIC. The pri- 
vate journal. Translated by Van Wyck 
Brooks and Charles Van Wyck Brooks. 
Introduction by Bernard Bouvier. En- 
larged and revised edition conforming 
to the original text. The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. 675p. $3.50. 

Bouvier’s edition of the celebrated Swiss Jour- 
nal (including 263 hitherto unpublished pas- 

ges) translated by the author of The ordeal of 

ark Twain. ‘The brilliant thinker on litera- 
ture, national psychology, religion, and philoso- 
phy now appears a forerunner of Gide in his 
ts on bachelors, professors, and the 





family. 


*ARISTOTLE. The metaphysics, books 
X-XIV, with an English translation by 
Hugh Tredennick: The oeconomica ‘and 
The magna moralia, with an English 
translation by G. Cyril Armstrong. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
sees 688p. (Loeb Classical Library.) 

2.50. 

Contains volume II of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
in this series, together with two works anciently 
attributed to Aristotle: the Oeconomica, dealing 
with the ordering of households, married life, 
currency, taxation, and insurance; and the 
Magna moralia, or Great ethics, an epitome of 
the Peripatetic treatment of that subject. Help- 
ful introductions and indexes. 


_***The Bible: an American transla- 
tion. The Old Testament translated by 
a group of scholars under the editor- 
ship of J. M. Powis Smith; the New 
Testament translated by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935. asp. $2.00. 

A new popular edition of this splendid trans- 
lation, “based upon the assured results of mod- 
ern study, and put in the familiar language of 
today . . . in the hope that, through its usage, 
the literary spuneeintion. the historical under- 
standing, and the religious influence of the 
Bible may be furthered in our generation.” 


*CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. Hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin. The A. B. C. called La 
Priére de Nostre Dame. Done in mod- 


ern English by Anselm M. Townsend. 
Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, c1935. 50p. $1.00. 

Probably the earliest surviving work of Chau- 
cer, “made, as some say, at the request of 
Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, as a prayer for 
her private use, being a woman in her religion 
very devout,” modernized (with explanatory 
footnotes, and the original text in an appendix) 
for the use of “devout contemporaries.” 


CRAIG, HARDIN, editor. Essays in 
dramatic literature: the Parrott pres- 
entation volume. By pupils of Pro- 
fessor Thomas Mare Parrott of Prince- 
ton University, published in his honor. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1935. 470p. $4.50. 

Biographical sketch; bibliography of pub- 
lished writings, 1886-1935; and 21 “essays and 
studies of the drama and matters relating to 
the drama.” With one exception “Milton and 
Euripides,” all are confined to English or Amer- 
— subjects. A scholarly tribute to a great 
scholar. 


**CRONIN, A. J. The stars look down. 
Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 
1935. 626p. $2.50. 

The London physician who wrote Hatter’s 
castle here devotes over 250,000 words to an epic 
subject: the tragic struggle between miners and 
mineowners during three decades (1903-1933). 
Vigorously realistic; at times very impressive. 


**DICKINSON, THOMAS H., ed. Con- 
tinental plays. v. 1. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, c1935. 748p. (Types 
of Contemporary Drama.) $1.50. 

Begins a new series emphasizing contemporary 
forms or types. Tolstoy, Power of darkness, 
Maeterlinck, Pelleas and Melisande; Hauptmann, 
Weavers; Schnitzler, Light-O-Love; D’Annun- 
zio, Francesca da Rimini; Chekhov, Cherry Or- 
chard; Brothers Alvarez Quintero, Bright morn- 
ing; Molnar, Liliom; Claudel, Tidings brought 
to Mary; Capek, R. U. R. Bibliographies and 
play lists. 


ENNIUS AND CAECILIUS. Remains of 
old Latin. Newly edited and translated 
by E. H. Warmington. Vol. 1. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1935. 
599p. (Loeb Classical Library.) $2.50. 

The first of three volumes designed to present 
a Latin text and an English translation of Latin 
poetic fragments, literary and epigraphic, be- 
longing to the archaic period ending 81-80 B.C. 
Ennius contributes 465p., Caecilius Statius 910, 
of fragments, which, with a valuable introduc- 
tion, concordances, and index, make up the pres- 
ent volume. Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Pacu- 
vius, Accius, and Lucilius will be treated in the 
two following. 


GOODSPEED, EpcaR J. The curse in 
the colophon. Chicago, Willett, Clark 
& Company, 1935. 259p. $2.00. 

A lively tale by a great scholar. Coloph 
are “the crabbed and intricate scrawls” ap- 
pended to manuscripts by various owners 
through the centuries, but what could be the 
meaning of a colophon which cursed the reader? 
The mystery is ably solved by a master of 
manuscripts, the American translator of the 
New Testament. 


****COODSPEED, EDGAR J., editor. The 
translators to the reader: Preface to 
the King James version 1611. The Uni- 
Med of Chicago Press, 1935. 49p. 
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Published in commemoration of the 400th an- 
niversary of the first printed English Bible. 
For a century publishers of the King James 
Version have “virtually suppressed” its preface, 
giving rise to various mistaken ideas, ably 
analyzed by Dr. Goodspeed 


**GRAHAM, BESSIE. The Bookman’s 
Manual. New York, R. R. Bowker 
Company, 1935. 715p. $5.00. 


Bookseller, librarian, reviewer need no intro- 
duction to this fourth edition. It is the indis- 
pensable tool of all those interested in books 
in any way. And to those whose book interest 

just begun or is willing 


of a book that must be owned and lived with. 
In 43 chapters one has the great books of all 
times, modern as well as ancient, classified and 
annotated. 


**GUERARD, ALBERT. Literature and 
society. Boston, Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company, 1935. 451p. $3.00. 

The relationship between life and letters in 
America, discussed by a specialist who draws 
his illustrations from the field of comparative 
literature. Excellent index and bibliographies. 
Thoughtful, entertaining, eminently readable. 


*GWYNN, STEPHEN. Burgundy; with 
chapters on the Jura and Savoy. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, 1935. 283p. $2.00. 

Charmingly “written by one who came new 
to the scenes and experiences described, and 
there should be felt in many of these pages the 
sharp impression of first contact. I can only 
say: ‘Here is what I have seen, what J have 
enjoyed, and this is why I enjoyed it.’ Col- 
ored frontispiece, 32 photographs, map. 


**Hapipa, SOPHIE C. Your telltale 
English. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c19365. 
419p. $2.00. 

“Of course, if your English is incorrect, you 
need no argument to convince you of your need 
to study, and this book will come to your rescue. 

“If your English is correct (it probably isn’t), 
there is also much in it for you little 
personal habits that annoy ”" "One is 
tempted to read this book Straight through. 


HERMANNSSON, HALLDoR. The sagas 
of Icelanders (Islendinga ségur): a 
supplement to Bibliography of the Ice- 
landic sagas and minor tales. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1935. 1138p. 
(Islandica, Vol. XXIV.) $2.00. 

“The present bibliography is almost as large 
as the first . (published in 1908). Lists 
and annotates itesiiens and selections (texts 
and translations) ; individual sagas and tales; 
works on the literature, history, and civilization 


of the period. Done by a specialist for spe- 
cialists. 


JOHNSON, Davis BEN. A bouquet of 


verse. Philadelphia, Dorrance and 
Company, Inc., c1935. 76p. (Contem- 
oe Poets of Dorrance (136).) 
1. 


Youthful rhymes on a variety of subjects. 


*** JONES, GWYN. Richard Savage. 
The Viking Press, 1935. 599p. $2.50. 

A novel: bitterly if thrillingly realistic. Sav- 
age (or Smith) was a cobbler’s apprentice who 
believed himself the natural son of an earl. 
With a poet’s heart, he became the intimate 
alike of the vicious and the respected, was 
Pope’s literary jackal, died an outcast. But he 
knew life as it was in Queen Anne’s London: 
“a vigorous and strongly flavoured concoction 
that made the taster catch his breath.” 
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Mackay, H. F. B. Some studies in 
the Old Testament. The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. 205p. $2.00. 

Eloquent sermons on the great figures of the 
Old Testament, from Abraham to Zechar 
printed by Canon Mackay just as they were 


preached “. mostly at All Saints, Mar- 
garet Street, during the years of the war .. .” 


*McWILLIAMS, CAREY. Louis Adamic 
and shadow-America. Los Angeles, 
Arthur Whipple, c1935. 100p. $1.50, 

The evolution of Adamic in California, inti- 


mately outlined by the biographer of Ambrose 
Bierce. 


**MEYNELL, ESTHER. Time’s door. 
The Macmillan Comvany, 1935. 337p. 
$2.50. 

Cavalcanti, a pupil of Paganini and an ardent 
admirer of Bach, visits Bach’s workroom in 
Leipzig. He slips through time’s door to share 
the experiences of an ancestor. He works with 
the great composer, falls in love with Catharina 
Bach.—Another Berkley Square, resonant with 
the music of two lands and two centuries. 


*O’NEILL, EpwarD H. A history of 
American biography, 1800-1935. Phil- 
adelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
shor aD 1935.  428p. | 

pters Son the new biogra- 


a a to librarians and English 
teachers, and especially as supplementary read- 
ing in book selection courses. 


*RASWAN, CARL R. Black tents of 
Arabia. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1935. 159p. $4.00 

This book, written by one who has spent sev- 
eral years among the Bedouins, is so full of 
romance and unreality that one is hardly con- 
vinced of its truthfulness. The photographs 
are excellent. 


***RAYMOND, ERNEST. We, the ac- 
cused. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1935. 497p. $2.50. 

The author of Tell England now produces a 
novel variously compared to An American trag- 
edy or to Crime and punishment. An English 

ter, mild ed and sensitive, mar- 
ries for money, murders for love, is exposed, 
flees, is captured, convicted, hanged. The 
reader lives his story, feels it. 


****SHANNON, MONICA Dosry. The 
Viking Press, 1935. 176p. $2.00. 

The expert opinion of American librarians 
has already distinguished this as the Newberry 
book of 1934. It has the perennial appeal of 
the soil, which subject has so frequently made 
the best sellers and prize winners in fiction. 


*SINGER, CAROLINE, and BALDRIDGE, C. 
L. Boomba lives in Africa. New York, 
Holiday House, 1935. 59p. $1.75. 


An interesting story for children of life in 
the West African jungles. 


*Swirt, JONATHAN. The drapier’s 
letters to the people of Ireland against 
receiving Wood’s halfpence. Edited by 
Herbert Davis. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 400p. $7.00. 

“A text ws all that Swift wrote against 


Wood's Irish coinage, printed at the 
time of the boycott 
the collected 








whether 
in 1724 or included later in 
edition of his works, 1735.” The 
introduction (95p.) is a monument of patient 


scholarship. Notes, a copendion. index, 10 fac- 
similes, and portrait the Drapier. 
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**WILLIAMS, MABEL. Books about 
Spain. New York, The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1935. 12p. $0.35. 

An annotated list for high school libraries 
especially recommended for its careful selec- 
tivity. 

**ZOSTCHENKO, MIKHAIL. Russia 
laughs. Translated from the Russian 
by Helena Clayton, with a foreword by 
Whit Burnett. Boston, Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company, 1935. 352p. 

2.00. 
$ Deliberately elementary in style, these 49 
tales of life in the U. S. S. R., by a Russian 
Will Rogers who boldly satirizes the Communist 
regime, are fascinating in viewpoint and con- 


tent. Excellent biographical sketch of “the 
leading Soviet humorist.” 


****7WEIG, STEFAN. Mary Queen of 
Scotland and the isles. Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. The Viking 
Press, 1935. 366p. $3.50. 

The versatile Viennese whose Marie Antoinette 
was a sensation of 1933 achieves the difficult 
feat of capturing and retaining our sympathies 
while convincing us of Mary’s complicity in the 
murder of Darnley. A masterpiece of biography. 


Social Sciences 

**** AGAR, HERBERT. Land of the free. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1935. 305p. $3.50. 

A brilliant writer looks at America today in 
the light of our history and sees the absence 
of a_ well-developed American culture. He 
maintains that America took the wrong road 
after the Civil War—‘“the road to finance, cap- 
italism, big business, credit inflation, stock mar- 
ket booms, and collapses.” He advocates for 
industry a return to simpler methods, and pro- 

that the agrarian farmer replace the com- 
mercial farmer. 


BERNHEIM, A. L., and SCHNEIDER, 
MARGARET G., eds. The security mar- 
kets. Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 
1935. 8638p. $5.00. 

A careful study based on a thorough investiga- 
tion of security markets in relation to Ameri- 
ean economic life. The volume is divided into 
five parts: I. The Functions of the Security 
Markets; II. The Place of the Security Mar- 
kets in the Economic Structure; III. The Or- 

ganization and Operation of the’ Security Mar- 
kets; IV. Informing the Investor; Stock 
Market Control. 


BoLTOoN, ETHEL STANWooD. Terra 
Nova: The Northeast coast of America 
before 1602. Annals of Vinland, Mark- 
land, Estotiland, Drogew Baccalaos 
and Norumbega. Boston, F. W. Faxon 
Company, 1935. 187p. 

Attempts to establish the history of the north- 
east coast of America before 1602 through inter- 
pretation of the geography, implements, runic 
~~ ~trrrmamme the sagas, and semihistorical rec- 

**BritT, GEORGE. Forty years—forty 
millions: The career of Frank A. Mun- 
sey. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc. 3809p. $3.00. 

Another example of the superiority of repor- 
torial methods over historical research in creat- 


ing readable biography. From the memories 
of newspapermen who knew the publisher, the 


biographer has told the history of that period 
more effectively than numerous other docu- 
mented tomes written before. 


BROWDER, EARL. Communism in the 
United States. International Publish- 
ers, c1935. 352p. $2.00. 

Written by the General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. A.; made up largely 


of speeches and other material published else- 
where. 


**BuEHLER, E.C. Free medical care. 
ll York, Noble & Noble, 1935. 360p. 

2.00. 

Both sides of “Socialized Medicine,’ a ques- 
tion which, whether the American Medical As- 
sociation likes it or not, vitally concerns prac- 
titioners and laymen everywhere. The negative 
needs bolstering badly, although the briefs are 


well organized and the bibliographies appear 
to be very full. 


BURCHFIELD, LAVERNE. Student’s 
guide to materials in political science. 
yg Holt and Company, 1935. 426p. 


A scholarly piece of work “designed to intro- 
duce the student interested in political science 
to the more important source materials, finding 
devices, bibliographies, and general reference 
works which will be of major assistance to him 
in prosecuting research.” 


*CASTELLIO, SEBASTIAN. Concerning 
Heretics. Translated by Roland H. 
Bainton. Columbia University Press, 
1935. 344p. $4.00. 


Twenty-second in the Records of civilization 
series, which aims to make accessible to the non- 
specialist the results of historical research. 
Contains twenty excerpts in favor of religious 
liberty by Luther, Erasmus, Calvin, and oth- 
ers. Includes the best brief survey of the his- 
tory of religious persecution available. 


***CAULAINCOURT, GENERAL ARMAND 
DE. With Napoleon in Russia. New 
York, William Morrow & Company, 
Inc., 1935. 422p. $3.75. 

The first English version of the memoirs of 
Napoleon’s Master of Horse written during the 
Russian campaign of 1812. Because of the close 
association of the author with the emperor, the 
memoirs are indispensable in the interpretation 
of Napoleon’s career and are a sort of supple- 
ment to War and Peace in the correct under- 
standing of the Russian campaign. 


**COULTER, EDITH M., and GERSTEN- 
FELD, MELANIE. Historical Bibliogra- 
phies. University of California Press, 
1935. 206p. $2.50. 

A classified and annotated bibliography of bib- 
liographies in history, with an author and sub- 
ject index. The work is the result of the com- 
bined efforts of a librarian and a trained his- 
torian. It will be especially useful to the ref- 
erence librarian, the research worker, and the 
graduate student in history. 


***Douc.tas, L. W. The liberal tra- 
dition. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Ine., 1935. 136p. $1.50. 

In a world wavering between Communism 
and Fascism this little book by the former di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget has extreme 
significance. Is parliamentary government 
doomed in America also? Here is a sane dis- 
cussion of the present economic and political 
crisis. 
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Driccs, HowarpD R. The pony ex- 
press goes through. An American saga 
told by its heroes. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam H. Jackson. Frederick A. Stoker 
Company, c1935. 203p. $2.50. 

The story of the pony express told in an in- 
teresting manner, together with stories illus- 
trative of the dangers endured by the men who 
made possible regular communication between 
the far West and the eastern sections of our 
country. Colored and line sketches by an artist 
who knew the West in the pony express days 
add much to the interest of the book. 


*DuTTon, C. J. Oliver Hazard Perry. 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1935. 
3808p. $3.50. 

A well-written and convincing biography of 
one of the most spectacular of our national 
heroes, into which is necessarily woven an ac- 
count of the stirring events of the times—the 
semiwar with France, the wars with the Bar- 
bary pirates, and the War of 1812. A valuable 
bibliography is included. 


**ELy, RICHARD T., and BOHN, 
FRANK. The great change. New York, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1935. 373p. 
$2.50. 

This book, divided into two parts, shows the 
changes in American life due to industrializa- 
tion and offers a discussion of how the changed 
economic order can be adapted to afford to our 
people’s economic and cultural salvation. 


Essays in social economics, in honor 
of Jessica Blanche Peixotto; with a 
foreword by Wesley C. Mitchell and a 
biographical sketch by Henry Rand 
Hatfield. Berkeley, University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1935. 3638p. $2.00. 

Tribute to a scholar, teacher, and economist 
who happens to be a woman. Ph.D. in 1900, and 
university professor since, she is the best living 
refutation of male delusions about feminine in- 
tellectual limitations. Fifteen essays dedicated 
to science serving humanity constitute the fitting 


honor at the end of a long and distinguished 
professional career. 


*****ForpD, Guy S. Dictatorship in 
the modern world. Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1935. 179p. 
$2.50. 

A collection of seven essays by eminent schol- 
ars on the development and present status of 
dictatorship and the future prospects of democ- 


racy. ese are able discussions of a timely 
subject. 


*GAUTIER, E. F. Sahara, the great 
desert. Authorized translation by Dor- 
othy Ford Mahew, with a foreword by 
Douglas Johnson. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. 264p. $3.75. 

An expanded and revised English version of 
an already “geographical classic.”” The author 
presents in a fascinating fashion not only the 
prehistoric and historic Sahara, but the new 
Sahara under European domination. 


**GOTTSCHALK, Louis. Lafayette 


comes to America. Chicago, The Uni- 
$2.00.” of Chicago Press, c1935. 173p. 


Explodes the legend that Lafayette, because 
of hie liberal ideas, defied both his government 
and his family to champion the American cause. 
In its stead is substituted the desire on the part 
of Lafayette to escape from his position at 
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home, and, like many other Frenchmen of the 
time, to have an opportunity to exhibit his 
hatred of the English. The book is carefully 
annotated and valuable information is contained 
in the appendix. 


****HENDRICK, BURTON J. The Lees 
of Virginia. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1935. 455p. $3.75. 

The story of a great family whose influence 
was felt for over two centuries not only in 
Virginia, but throughout the nation, nine mem- 
bers of the clan having figured in crucial steps 
in our history. It exemplifies the way in which 
the plantation system developed political and 
social leadership. 


Hoitzctaw, H. F. The principles 
of marketing. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1935. 694p. $3.75. 

“Designed for use in the first course in mar- 
keting as given in Colleges of Liberal Arts and 
Science and Schools of Business Administration.” 
A clear and up-to-date presentation by a care- 
ful scholar. 


*KENT, LOUISE ANDREWS. He went 
with Marco Polo. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1935. 2283p. $2.00. 

Marco Polo’s famous journey to the court of 
Kublai Khan as seen through the eyes of his 


young companion, Tonio. A book that children 
will enjoy. 


*Kokovrsov, V. N. Out of my past: 
the memoirs of Count Kokovtsov. Ed- 
ited by H. H. Fisher. Translated by 
Laura Matveev. Stanford University 
Press, 1935. 615p. (Hoover War Li- 
$5.50. 

An account of the events in Russia during the 
period of 1904-1918 as seen by one who as 
Minister of Finance and Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers had opportunity to know the 
conditions intimately. A valuable contribution 


to an understanding of the events leading to 
the Russian Revolution. 


*MARCU, VALERIU. The expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain. Translated from 
the German by Moray Firth. The Vik- 
ing Press, 1935. 181p. $2.25. 

An absorbing history of the Jews in Spain 
during the years of Ferdinand and Isabella— 
their life in the ghettos, their outward accept- 
ance of Christianity, the growing animosity of 
the Spanish, the horrors of the Inquisition, and 
finally the expulsion of the Jews. The author 
concludes that while the Inquisition was a mis- 
fortune for the Jews, it cannot be proved that 
it destroyed Spain. 


***MARRIOTT, JOHN A. R. Dictator- 
ship and Democracy. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. 2381p. $3.75. 

A critical survey of the different types of 
dictatorships and democracies from the time of 
ancient Greece to the present. The author con- 
cludes that “forms of government are to be 
judged not absolutely, according to some pre- 
conceived standard of excellence, but relatively 
to circumstance.” 

NEW ENGLAND History TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE. A syllabus in 
American history and problems of 
American democracy for secondary 
schools. Boston, D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, 1935. 213p. $1.00. 


A valuable guide for social science teachers. 
Part One treats Objectives and Guiding Prin- 
ciples in Determining Content of Course of 
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Study and Method of Classroom Procedure ; 
Part Two, Content of Suggested Course in 
American History; Part Three, Content of 
Course in Problems of Democracy; and Part 
Four, Bibliography of Teaching Aids. 


O'BRIEN, Louis. The writing of his- 
tory. University cf California Press, 
1935. 96p. $1.25. 

A textbook for “initiating the beginner into 
the technique of the historian’s work.”’ A val- 
uable and inexpensive addition to a_ history 
teacher’s library. 


*RoBINSON, C. E. A _ history of 
Rome. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
456p. $3.50. 

This history covers the period from the found- 
ing of Rome to the fall of the Western Empire. 
It presents not only the political history, but 
gives something of the social, literary, and ar- 
tistic developments. Numerous illustrations and 
maps, as well as chronological tables at the 
close, are valuable additions. 


*RoweE, H. B. Tobacco under the 
AAA. Washington, D. C., The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1935. 317p. $2.50. 

Conforms to the high standards of scholarship 
set by the Brookings Institution. “This book 
analyzes the .various features of the tobacco 
program and appraises the results attained in 
1933 and 1934 in relation to the objectives 
sought. On the basis of this appraisal some 
long-term possibilities and limitations are con- 
sidered.” 


**SELDES, GEORGE. Freedom of the 
press. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1935. 380p. $2.75. 

Belongs with Upton Sinclair’s Brass Check 
and Silas Bent’s Ballyhoo as one of the three 
most readable critiques of American journalism. 
A veteran newspaperman himself, Seldes’ expose 
reveals one of the basic causes for discourage- 
ment and disillusionment among writers for the 
press. 


SKARIATINA, IRINA, and BLAKESLEE, 
Victor. New worlds for old. Indian- 
apolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1935. 307p. $2.75. 

Russia, Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Italy: Europe today against a 
background of reminiscences of Europe yester- 
day. American tourists who enjoy visiting six- 
teen capitals and countless castles during a two- 
week vacation will appreciate reading contem- 
ay history not dulled by documentary re- 
search, 


*STEPHENSON, GEORGE M. John Lind 
of Minnesota. University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1935. 398p. $4.00. 

The biography of a recent American, a Swed- 
ish emigrant who played an important political 
role in Congress, as governor of Minnesota, 
and as Wilson’s personal representative in Mex- 
ico during the Huerta-Carranza episode. Many 
facts are also given concerning politics in Min- 
nesota and the Northwest during the last fifty 
years. 

*VERRILL, A. Hyatt. Our Indians: 
the story of the Indians of the United 
States. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1935. 285p. $2.50. 

This book tells in an interesting manner the 
story of Indian life in the United States before 
the coming of the white man. 

**WENDEL, HERMANN. Danton: dic- 
tator of the French revolution. Yale 
University Press, 1935. 3560. $3.75. 


The story of the rise and fall of one of the 
prominent figures of the French Revolution, 
with a background of the mass of personalities, 
turmoil, and bloodshed of that momentous strug- 
gle, of which Danton is merely a symbol. 


*WHEELER-HOLOHAN, V. The history 
of the King’s messengers. New York, 
$5.60 P. Dutton & Company, 1935. 291p. 

00. 

A history of the Foreign Service Messengers 


of the English government from medieval times 
to the present. 


Natural Sciences 


***BLANCK, ALEXANDER P. Foods 
and the law. A manual for the business- 
man on the laws of the United States 
with reference to foods and food prod- 
ucts. Introduction by Arthur P. Wil- 
liams. Peter Smith, 1935. 246p. $2.50. 

A lawyer translates "into plain English the 
complex and technical verbiage of food laws and 
their court interpretations. Home Economics 
teachers should impress the Pure Food Law 


upon the students; this book makes it possible 
to do so. 


*BROWN, Mary J. An introduction 
to eugenics. Boston, Chapman & 
Grimes, c1935. 213p. $3.00. 

The human race could be greatly improved. 
In Part I, Heredity and Eugenics, this book is 
confidently positive; in Part II, Some Social As- 
pects of Eugenics, the volume matches pros 
and cons concerning marriage, birth control, 
sterilization, immigration, and war. A com- 
prehensive bibliography, however, contains many 
militant titles. 


**** EATON, JEANETTE. Behind the 
show window. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1935. 213p. $2.50. 

Twelve notable chapters on production and 
marketing of foods, clothing, accessories of civili- 
zation. The language and ideas are all simple, 
yet even such relationships as holding compa- 
nies, research laboratories, union labor, and the 
like are made as plain as how cotton is picked. 
For 12-year-olds and up. 


HARRIS, FLORENCE LAGANKE, and 
Huston, H. H. he home economics 
omnibus. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1935. 617p. $1.60. 

What a girl shall wear, and eat, and do in 
the home and out of it; cleverly concise, ques- 
tioning, suggesting all the way from weddings 
to dishwashing. A generous (140-page) section 
on laboratory practice is included. 


Hawk, PuHiuip B. Streamline for 
health. Harper & Brothers, 1935. 
186p. $2.50. 


noted biochemist writes a distinctly jazzy 
yaab on reducing, telling the truth as he sees 
it in words that make you see it. The dangers 
of diet are made plain; the conquest of calories 
is carefully outlined; the fakes are exposed. 
Repeated short fasts are recommended, with 
restricted diet in between—but read the book 
yourself—it’s your lard around the waist! 


LEE, RicHarRD E. The backgrounds 
and foundations of modern science. An 
integration of the Natural Sciences for 
Orientation of College Freshmen. Bal- 
timore, The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1935. 562p. $4.00. 


Distinctly philosophical rather than encyclo- 
pedic ; how the truth is sought and found, rather 
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than what the truth is. The reviewer believes 
that only the superior freshmen will follow the 

ic—yet the manuscript was tested with 
large classes for three years, and the author 
should know best. 


***OLCOTT, FRANCES J. Our wonder- 
ful world. Boston, Little, Brown, and 


Company, 1935. 299p. $2.50. 

One hundred thirty short stories of sea, earth, 
and sky, many condensed from magazine articles 
by Beebe, Earhart, Jeans, Andrews, and others 


who do things and write about them. A sort 
of “Young Science Readers’ Digest” well edited. 

**REISER, OLIVER L. Philosophy and 
the concepts of modern science. 
Macmillan 
3.50 


The 


Company, 1935. 8341p. 

An offering to “scientists who are frequently 
poor philosophers and philosophers who are 
usually poor scientists” of some common prin- 
ciples which will make both more ready to serve 
society. Of significance is the attempt to dis- 
cover what ics is most consistent with the 
“new physics.” Distinctly for serious readers. 


Reprints 
HoutTsy, WINIFRED. Mandoa, 
doa! A comedy of irrelevance. 
set and Dunlap, 1935. 393 p. $0.75. 
on, 


A fantasy of savagery, civilizat and state- 
craft in Africa, more timely today than when 
first published in 1933. 


MILTON, JOHN. The poetical works 
of John Milton, ed., after the original 
texts by the Reverend H. C. Beeching, 
M.A.; including William Cowper’s 
translations of the Latin and the Ital- 
ian poems, with an introduction by 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood. Oxford 
University Press, c1935. 599p. $0.95. 

. A reprint, as careful as editor and 
printers have been able to make it, from the 
earliest printed copies of the eee poems.” 
Inexpensive and a model of scholarship. 

NATHAN, ROBERT. Autumn. New 
York, Robert M. McBride & Company, 
1986. 198p. $2.00 

welcome reissue of Nathan’s charming pas- 
uaat first published in 1921: the gently ironic 
drama of a superannuated New England school- 
master—Good-by, Mr. Chips, with a difference! 

WEIGALL, ARTHUR. The life and 
times of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. 
Garden City, Garden City Publishing 
Company, 1935. 445p. $1.00. 
eS cats tea yD 

we e 0 e 
pe royal lady who by her wits end graces 
held captive the two greatest men of her time,’ 
and played a great part in the creation of the 
Roman Empire. A reprint of the revised edi- 
tion of 1924. 

WHEELER, Homer W. Buffalo days: 
forty years in the old west. A. L. Burt 
Company, 1935. 369p. $1.00. 

“The personal narrative of a cattleman, In- 
dian fighter, and army officer.” 

Wopenouse, P. G. Enter Psmith. 
The Macmillan Company. 247p. $2.00. 

All Wodehouse fans know Pemith in the City, 
Pemith, Journalist, and Leave It to Pemith. 
The first section of the Psmith saga is com- 
paratively unfamiliar because it po ap- 
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peared as the second part of a school story en- 
titled Mike. Separately reprinted, it should find 
wide welcome among the admirers of Psmith- 


Wodehouse. 
Textbooks 


ApamMs, J. T., and VANNEsT, C. G. 
The record of America. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, c1935. 941p. $2.20. 

American History for Senior High Schools. 


Organization consists of eight units which are 
further divided into topics. 


BopLEY, GEORGE Ray, and THURSTON, 
E. L. Home geography. A combined 
text and workbook for beginners in 
geography. Syracuse, Iroquois Pub- 
——e Company, Inc., 1935. 1365p. 
$ An elementary textbook and workbook for 


home geography. Carefully organized and well 
illustrated. 


CLARK, A. MorTIMER, and KNox, 
JAXON. Progress in English. Book II. 
Garden City, Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., c1935. 5183p. $1.40. 

For use in secondary schools. Designed to 
develop “the ability to use spoken and written 
English correctly in such activities as are com- 
mon to ordinary experience. . . . Instruction 
and drill are strictly limited to the practical 
and the useful. Much of the illustrative mate- 


rial is taken from the work of high-school stu- 
dents.” 


Corpts, ANNA DOROTHEA. The new 
path to reading: manual in reading 
and phonics for the Preprimer, and 
the Primer, revised edition. Boston, 
Ginn & Company, 1935. 319 p 

rs do ar how they 


What the Cordts reade 
To be used with the revised edition. 


Corpts, ANNA DoroTHEA. The new 
path to reading: manual in reading 
and phonics for Book One, revised edi- 
tion. Boston, Ginn & Company, 1935. 
196p. $0.44. 


hat the Cordts readers do and how they 
To be used with the revised edition. 


Cross, E. A. World literature. 
American Book Company, 1935. 1396p. 
$4.00. 

An annotated anthology, designed “to guide 
young people as they make their first hurried 
exploration into the vast body of the literature 
of the world” and “to put into a continuous 
narrative the story of the distant beginnings 
of literature and to trace the course of the 
stream down to the present.” Modern Spanish 
literature is represented by two pages from 
Alarc6n. 


CUTHBERT, GWEN, and KING, ELIza- 
BETH M. A lad of Dundee. Illustrated 
by Helene Carter. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, World Book Company, ¢1935. 
189p. $0.76. 

he eighth volume Pag the Children of the 
world series, igned to the h 
~ 7 g raphy and planned for use in grades 
Two lively Scottish children ve in 
Saion attend school, and vacation in Edin- 
burgh and at Kirkcudbright. 


DONNELLY, FRANCIS P.  Cicero’s 
Milo. A Rhetorical Commentary. Bruce 


do it.” 


do it.’ 
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Publishing Company, ¢c1935. 247p. 
$1.24. 

Stresses rhetorical analysis. ‘‘Much attention 
is devoted to the paragraph structure, a topic 
mostly disregarded by editors.” The text used 
is that of Teubner “‘with some changes in capi- 
talizing, in spelling, and in paragraphing.” 


FREDERICK, J. T., and Warp, L. L. 
Reading for writing: studies ~ sub- 
stance and form. New York, S. 
Crofts & Company, 1935. 8327p. $i. 50. 

A hopeful sign in college rhetoric is the re- 
vived interest in the Ben Franklin and Steven- 
son methods of learning written expression. In- 
cluded here are examples of various forms taken 
from the best of contemporary writings, with 
thoughtfully-planned exercises for appreciation 
and emulation. 


FRIEND, MATA ROMAN. Earning and 
spending the family income. A Text- 
book in Home Economics, revised edi- 
tion. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1935. 351p. $2.00. 

Organized into eight units; emphasis placed 
on “the socio-economic relationships of the 
home with other institutions.” 


GATES, CLIFFORD E. Im Herzen Eu- 
ropas. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
c1935. 228p. $1.32. 

Designed “to furnish informative reading 
matter that will engage the interest and hold 
the attention of beginners in German.” A 
tour of Central Europe, from Bremen to Vienna. 


GEHRES, ETHEL MALTBY. Everyday 
life primer. Philadelphia, The John C. 
Winston Company, cl1935. 140p. . $0.48. 

Every page illustrated with po ol photo- 
graphs of ee and animals. Social studies 
were emp “There are 220 words 

é a an average repetition of 17.5 
oa word, and an average of 1.6 new words in- 
troduced per page. On no page are more than 
three new words introduced.” 


Gordon, D. C., KING, V. R., and 


LYMAN, W. W. Today’s literature. 
American Book Company, 1935. 998p. 


$2.75. 
For classroom use. An omnibus of short 


stories (Sherwood Anderson, . Ruth 
Suckow) ; novelettes (William Faulkner, ¢ 
Selma Lagerlof) ; poems (Conrad Aiken, 

Ella Young) ; plays (Harriet Ford, . . . John 
Galsworthy) ; . ( Gamaliel Bradford, 
SS Sh Appey) j and essays (Frederick 
Lewis Allen, 7 John W. Vandercook). 


HANNUM, ELIZABETH CROWE. Speak! 
Read! Write! Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1935. 478p. $1.50. 

“This outstanding book won for itself top 
honors as ‘the best basal textbook’ submitted 
in the contest for a high-school English text- 
book conducted by the Atlantic Meawey Press. 

Some chapter headings: Basic 
experiences in expression. II. Advice’ about 
talking out loud. . V. Self-criticism in 
wuuns standards universally won ra 

XVIII. Words, words, words. . 


HucuHes, R. O. The ieatieg of to- 
day’s world. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 
1935. 8382p. 

A high-school texthook for world history. 
Treats the history of mankind from the early 
beginnings to the present day. About 273 pages 
are devoted to the ancient and medieval periods. 


On page 274 The Beginnings of Modern Na- 
tions is taken up and the remaining pages are 
devoted to the modern period. 


Hype, GRANT MILNoR. Journalistic 
writing, for classes and for staffs of 
student newspapers and magazines. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
464p. (Second edition revised.) $1.60. 

“In this second revision . . . the author 
presents in a third form his ideas for introduc- 
ing beginners—in ‘high school or college—to the 
fascinating field of journalism.” Emphasizes 
the school newspaper, but discusses also the 
preparation and publication of the distinctively 
literary magazine. 


KNOWLTON, DANIEL C., and GILL, 
CHARLES M. When we were colonies. 


New York, American Book Company, 
1934. 3870p. $1.12 

An elementary textbook of colonial America 
divided into six parts which cover the follow- 
ing topics: European background of American 
history, the settlement of the colonies, the co- 
lonial wars, and home life in the colonies. The 
selections are provided with suitable study neue 
and many useful illustrations are i 


LAPP, JOHN A., and WEAVER, Rewer 
B. The citizen and his government. 
ciao” Burdett & Company, 1935. 680p. 


For young citizens. Divided into five parts, 
which are further divided into twenty-two units. 


McCLosKEY, FRANK H., and Dow, 
RoBERT B., editors. A pageant of prose. 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1935. 
895p. $2.50. 

An omnibus of prose selections for college 
courses in composition: essays, short biogra- 
phies, short stories and novelettes, in which 
Arnold and Poe rub elbows with Inge, Adamic, 
Maugham, and Lardner. 


PALACIO VALDES, ARMANDO.  Selec- 
tions from Armando Palacio Valdés, 
edited by Glenn Barr and Harry James 
Russell. American Book Company, 
c1935. 238p. 

The writings of Palacio Valdes “have great 
universality of appeal and can be read with 
enjoyment by persons of widely differing back- 
grounds and tastes.” Students like them. Since 
most of his short stories are not available in 
school edition#, “we have felt that this com- 
pilation” (14 stories and sketches of Madrid, 
from Aguas fuertes) “would find a place wher- 
ever Spanish is taught.” Drill exercises; vo- 
cabulary weighted according to the Buchanan 
Word List. 


PARKER, EUGENE F., MATHEWS, A. 
F., and VALLESPIN, M. F. Un aiio me- 
morable. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1935. 338p. $1.40. 

Embodies (in 30 } “ar bly com- 
plete grammar . lively and human ma- 
terial in dialogue form tor practice in composi- 
tion; and . or practice in conversation.” 
A beginning text, be A 25 striking photographs, 
and descriptive notes, 





PINDAR. Pindari Carmina cum frag- 
mentis. Oxford University Press. n.d. 
xii, 290 unnumbered pages. (Oxford 
Classical Texts.) $3.00. 

Pindar in the original Greek. One of a series 
including “most of the authors commonly read 
in schools and universities.” The preface (in 
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Latin) discusses the seven MSS. collated for 
this edition; footnotes (also in Latin) present 
variant readings. The great gulf fixed between 
British secondary education and our own could 
not be more strikingly illustrated. 


Scort, H. F., Carr, W. L., and WILK- 
INSON, G. T. Language and its growth: 
an introduction to the history of lan- 
guage. Chicago, Scott, Foresman & 
Company, 1935. 389p. $2.00. 


“Attempts to correct a serious fault in the 
preparation of teachers of English and of for- 
eign language, as well as the student in the 
general college course—their lack of informa- 
tion regarding the history of language and the 
basis of standards of usage.” 


SMITH, Nita B. Round about you. 
Newark, Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1935. 240p. $0.68. 

Book Two of the Unit-Activity Reading Series. 
Total vocabulary, 413 words. “Every word used 
in the Primer and Book One is repeated in this 
book. . . . Every word in the book is used 
five or more times.” 

SmitH, Niza B. Tom’s trip. New- 
ark, Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1935. 40p. $0.20. 


A preprimer. 

Total vocabulary, 72 words, 69 of which are 
repeated in the primer. Average per page, 1.8 
words; highest number of new words on any 
one page, three. 


SMITH, NILA BANTON. The unit- 
activity reading series. Newark, Sil- 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ver, Burdett and Company, 1935. 514p. 
$(?). 

Teacher’s guide for the first 
ground for instruction in 
mental aids. 


Back- 
Supple- 


year. 
reading. 


SOwWERS, PHYLLIS AYER. Carlos and 
Lola, a boy and girl of the Philippines. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1935. 
150p. $1.50. 

“Both Mrs. Sowers and Miss Ayer,’ who did 
the 40 illustrations (some in color), “lived some 
years in the East, and this story with its at- 
tractive pictures is like a personally conducted 
visit.” 

YOAKAM, G. A., BAGLEY, W. C., and 
KNOWLTON, P. A. Reading to learn, 
book two: gaining new knowledge. The 
Macmillan Company, 1935. 454p. 
$0.92. 

A work-type informational reader, “designed 
to help the teacher to teach the child how to 


study through giving him greater skill in the 
handling of books.” 


YoaKAM, G. A., BAGLEY, W. C., and 
KNOWLTON, P. A. Reading to learn, 
book three: exploring new fields. The 


Macmillan Company, 1935. 503p. 
$0.96. 
A work-type informational reader. “It can 


be used either as an independent reader, or as 
one book in the correlated and coordinated 
three-book series of which it is a part.” 














TRAVEL 
BY LAND-WATER-AIR 
By 
Etuet L. Hatcuetr 


Former Assistant Proressor oF 
Encuiisa—Simmons University 


EvizABETH BAKER 
Proressor oF EnG.iisu 


State Teacuers CoLtiece 
Frepericxssure, Va. 


and 
ConsTANCE GARREN 


Teacuer, Erementary Scuoots 
Lone Istanp, N. Y. 











The purpose of this book-is to meet a very 
definite demand of today for a brief, simple, 
and interesting account of the history and de- 
velopment of the various means of transporta- 
tion. In doing so it also discusses three of 
our most essential natural resources that make 
possible, modern means of transportation. 
They are coal, sulphur, and petroleum. For 
sixth or seventh grade. 
Every school library should have copies 
of this book. Write for further 


information 


The Southern Publishing Company 


321 Santa Fe Butipinc 
Dattas, Texas 
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The MATHEMATICS 
Supreme IN LIFE 


Authority Schorling-Clark 











This series provides a new course for 


3 The 
NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a century 


slow students in high schools. Be- 


cause of its new type of content it 


of leadership, William Allan Neilson, 4 ident of also affords excellent enriching ma- 
ith College, Editor in Chief, heads the most au- : 
Govitetive afl of editors ever organized. Contains terial for normal students at the 


600,000 entries—the greatest amount of informa- 
tion ever put into one volume—122,000 more en- 


junior high school level. Published in 


vdlveny 7 hel bag snag poo onagflen gy separate, self-contained units. Units 
tone. Thousands of encyclopedic articles—3,350 A, B, C, and D now ready. 
pages. Write for free, illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, color plates, and full in- Send for description 
formation. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Webster 8 New 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
International Dictionary 424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
Second Edition 




















Weber Costello Announces .. . 





New All-Metal Compass 


At last the disadvantages of using the old type 
wood compass in the classroom have been remedied. 
The new ALL-METAL Compass announced by 
Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
does away with the oath off of the feet 

a common fault of the wet compass . . . and 
the expense incidental to replacement. As shown 
by the illustration, this new Compass has hinged 
legs, designed the same as the small mechanical 
compass. Holding the crayon more firmly, and 
equally adaptable to hold a pencil, this new Compass 
~~ for $1.00, only slightly more than the price of 
the old wood style. 








Order direct from 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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THE AIR CASTLE OF THE SOUTH 


| _WSM 


50,000 WATTS—650 ON YOUR DIAL 
Every Friday night, 6:30 to 7:00 Central 
Standard Time, a program deliberately 
ed for the specific interest of mem- 
of the teaching pa. 
Y 


S jointl the Educational 
ent of The National Life and 





New 
HAPPY HOUR 
READERS 


ENGLISH-ALEXANDER 


These new readers: for the primary grades— 
pre-primer through third reader—deal with - 
topics and problems of today. The content 
is strikingly new and different. The material, 
selected from leading figures in children’s 





Accident Insurance Company and George literature, has true literary value. The set- 





Peabody College for Teachers. tings and situations develop essential social 
science knowledges. The selections teem with 
% NATIONAL manowa 88 fun, happiness, and joyous living, and will 
LIFE AND Teen make of any reading period a “happy hour.” 
sonia 0, 9 
MSUTANRCE _OMpan 7. 
RP a aga gti JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


r representatives from coast to coast 
ateeadaey ~~~ ~* ‘-euiemenaal 8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 


THE SHIELD PLAN: 424 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Atlanta 
Because Someone Will Certainly Live Dallas New York Chicago 


BASIC STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Organization and Administration of 
Home Rooms, Clubs, and Assemblies 


By ROEMER, ALLEN, and YARNELL 




















This book has been prepared for use by the teacher (1) to explain some of the 
philosophies or reasons for special emphasis on home rooms, clubs, and assemblies 
in junior and senior high school extracurricular activities, (2) to suggest some 
suitable materials for ready and convenient use, and (3) to indicate some pro 
cedures that may be followed with reasonable assurance of success. 


Only materials that have been considered usable and procedures that have beet 
found reasonably successful have been included. The semester (or yearly) 
programs, detailed illustrative programs, series of suggested outlines for ready 
use, and the grade placement of materials are features which every teacher wil 








Now Ready find invaluable. | 
Write to our nearest office for complete information = fie | / _— : 
Silver, Burdett and Company ,., °@: 1035 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO =. 
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MODERN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


ITS PHILOSOPHY AND BACKGROUND 


By ISAAC DOUGHTON, Ph.D. 


This book presents for the first time an integrated treatment of 
the history and philosophy of contemporary public education in 
the United States, with the emphasis on philosophy. Herman 
H. Horner, of the Department of Philosophy and History of 
Education, New York University School of Education, says: 
“This volume breaks new ground. . . . The volume is sure to 
prove its worth as a unique contribution to our American edu- 
cation literature.” Carroll D. Champlin, Pennsylvania State 
College, says: “I am favorably impressed by every feature of 


this valuable book.” 8vo, 736 pp. $2.75. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








- Latest High School Role 


Bennett’s Literature for the High School—aA remarkably 
low-priced, four-volume anthology series for grades nine, 
ten, eleven, and twelve. 

Capen and Melchior’s My Worth to the World—A ninth- 
year civics; a very comprehensive and stimulating course. 
Fish and Wilson’s History of the United ‘States—A 
twelfth-vear text on the unit plan, based on Fish’s History 
| of America, but larger by 240 pages. 

Hunter and Whitman’s The March of Science—An en- 
tirely new three-volume course for junior high schools, with 
teachers’ manual and pupil’s workbook for each volume. 
Nyberg’s Survey of High School Mathematics—A cul- 
tural and informatory course in ninth-year mathematics for 
those students who do not plan to enter college. 


} Strayer-Upton’s Practical Junior Mathematics — A 
three-volume series for junior high schools, just published this 
fall. 











For Further Information, Write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 























Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULI ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College State Teachers College ; 
Columbia Montclair 





NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY™ 


You've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades,” 
Changes, surprises. —BROWNING 


In the field of geography for the first time inj 
years, Newness in substance as well as in dress is 
an accomplished fact, for the series is new in every§ 


sense. 





Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive features 
of Our World Today. Every page shows the ski i 
of two teachers who know from expefience how to 


make geography interesting to children. 








And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving 
typography, skillful selection arid arrangement of pictures, supe- 
rior maps set new standards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS> 








YALLAS = 





